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“ Cherington,” 

Hurstpierpoint, 

30th  July,  1000. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Newsholme, 

You  may  have  forgotten  that  some  year's 
ago  you  asked  me  to  write  some  reminis- 
cences of  former  days  ; this  I also  had 
forgotten  till  our  walk  some  months  ago 
from  the  Dispensary  to  the  Town  Hall, 
when  you  again  mentioned  the  subject 
and  most  kindly  said  that  if  I would  write 
down  any  facts  I could  recollect,  you 
would  arrange  and  edit  them  for  me.  I 
felt  that  this  was  such  a kind  offer  that 
I determined  to  try  what  I could  do. 

“ Well,  Sire,  at  your  desire  I311  track 
My  seventy  years  of  memory  back.” 

On  thinking  the  matter  over,  however, 
I soon  found  that  without  some  system  it 
would  be  impossible  to  arrange  events  in 
any  chronological  order,  and  the  facts 
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would  become  a confused  heap.  I have, 
therefore,  written  them  down  in  the  form 
of  an  autobiography,  as  a simple  means 
of  arranging  them,  and  though  Medical 
matters  are  of  course  what  you  are  most 
interested  in,  I trust  you  will  pardon  my 
endeavour  to  give  a sketch  of  a Sussex 
village,  as  in  childhood  I recollect  it, 
before  railways,  better  roads,  and  easier 
means  of  communication  had  done  away 
with  the  primitive  habits  and  customs 
of  the  rustic  population  as  I first  knew 
them.  Whether  there  may  be  anything 
sufficiently  interesting  in  these  few  pages 
to  be  worth  preserving  I must  leave  to 
you  to  decide  ; if  there  is  not  they  can 
be  easily  torn  up,  and  the  paper  will  be 
the  only  loss. 

Believe  me,  Dear  Dr.  Newsholme, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Natiil.  P.  Blaker. 


REMINISCENCES 

BY 

NATHANIEL  PAINE  BLAKER,  M.R.C.S. 


Early  Life. 


I was  bom  at  Mays,  in  the  parish  of 
Sehneston,  a farm  then  the  property  of 
my  maternal  grandfather,  Joseph  Fuller, 
January  4th,  1835.  My  father  was  a 
farmer,  a member  of  a family  who  for 
300  years  had  been  owners  of  land  and 
agriculturists  at  Portslade,  Kingston  and 
Shoreham.  He  was  a man  of  considerable 
ability,  fond  of  reading  and  of  a scientific 
bent,  who  in  a profession  would  probably 
have  done  well.  He  was  a thorough  sports- 
man and  cricketer,  but  without  business 
habits.  My  mother  had  also  considerable 
talent,  as  some  of  her  paintings  testify. 
She  was  a lineal  descendant  of  Thomas 
Fuller,  “ loyalist  and  theologian,”  of  the 
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time  of  Charles  I.  She  also  came  of  a 
family  who  had  for  generations  been  iron- 
masters and  agriculturists  in  East  Sussex. 

Rustic  Customs  Seventy  Years  Ago. 

During  my  first  year  my  father  removed 
to  Perching,  in  the  parish  of  Edburton, 
and  here  I was  brought  up.  As  an  only 
child,  and  with  nothing  but  my  immediate 
surroundings  to  occupy  my  attention,  the 
events  and  scenes  among  which  my  child- 
hood was  passed  have  become  vividly 
fixed  on  my  memory,  and  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  recall  the  appearance  of  a 
country  village  70  years  ago ; and  the 
parish  of  Edburton,  with  its  hamlet  of 
Fulking,  presents,  I think,  a fair  example 
of  this.  The  population  was  almost  entirely 
composed  of  agricultural  labourers  and 
their  families,  with  the  village  shopkeeper, 
the  village  publican,  and  one  or  two 
market  gardeners.  These  labourers  were 
a strong,  hardy  set  of  men,  industrious, 
truthful  and  honest,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions. Their  dress  was  usually  a dark 
smock  frock  with  elaborate  pleating  at  the 
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shoulders,  knee  breeches,  leather  gaiters, 
and  laced  boots.  On  Sunday  they  wore 
a scrupulously  white  smock  frock.  Their 
food  consisted  of  bread  and  cheese, 
vegetables,  bacon  and  pudding,  with  fresh 
meat  only  occasionally.  The  roads  at 
this  time  were  very  narrow,  rough  and 
muddy,  and  locomotion  was  very  slow 
and  difficult,  consequently  they  rarely 
travelled  far  from  home,  some  never  going 
out  of  their  own  parish  ; indeed,  it  was 
a common  saying  that  Sussex  girls  had 
such  long  legs  because  they  stretched 
them  by  pulling  them  out  of  the  mud  in 
the  roads.  The  late  Mr.  Henry  Holman, 
in  his  day  a very  excellent  practitioner, 
who  practised  at  Hurstpierpoint  for  nearly 
sixty  years,  and  was  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  doctors  who  always  did  their 
rounds  on  horseback,  told  me  that  when 
he  left  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  a 
student,  he  bought  a horse,  and  rode  the 
whole  distance  from  Edinburgh  by  easy 
stages  home  to  Hurstpierpoint,  as  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  way  of  accomplishing 
the  journey,  which  took  him,  however, 
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two  or  three  weeks.  The  only  ordinary 
means  of  communication  between  the 
village  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
by  an  old  woman  with  a donkey  cart, 
who  went  to  Brighton  once,  sometimes 
twice,  a week  and  did  most  of  the  village 
shopping,  &c.,  and  the  market  gardener, 
who  went  there  with  vegetables  at  suitable 
times. 

It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  men 
to  work  all  their  lives  on  one  farm,  and 
in  it  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  they 
took  the  deepest  interest,  regarding  it 
almost  as  their  own  property  and  speaking 
always  of  “ our  ” cows,  “ our  ” sheep, 
“ our  ” wheat,  &c.  ; and  their  great  object 
and  ambition  was  to  do  their  work, 
ploughing,  mowing,  &c.,  well,  and  to  have 
the  crops  and  animals  under  their  care  to 
look  a little  better  than  their  neighbours’. 
They  commenced  their  work  at  6 a.m. 
and  left  off  at  6 p.m.  in  summer,  and 
from  dawn  till  dark  in  winter,  with 
intervals  for  lunch  and  dinner,  so  that 

“ Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way  ” 


with  little  variation.  Indeed,  sheep-shear- 
ing, harvest  snpper  and  Christmas  were  in 
those  country  villages  the  three  festivals 
of  the  year,  and  were  looked  forward  to 
and  remembered  for  days  or  weeks. 

“ A Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man’s  heart  for  half  a year.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for 
the  shearing,  a gang  of  men,  12  to  20 
in  number,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
flocks,  made  their  appearance  under  the 
command  of  a Captain  and  Lieutenant, 
who  were  distinguished  by  gold  bands  on 
their  hats.  During  the  day,  these  men, 
who  were  supposed  to  shear  about  30  to 
40  sheep  each,  were  liberally  supplied  at 
intervals  with  mild  beer  and  a meal  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  after  the  sheep 
were  shorn  they  had  more  food,  followed 
by  more  potent  ale.  The  sheep-shearing 
song  was  then  sung,  and  the  evening  was 
spent  in  singing,  drinking,  and  smoking- 
long  clay  pipes,  a “ Yard  of  Clay.” 

For  the  recollection  of  these  and  the 
following  songs  and  verses  (if  such  they 
can  be  called),  I am  indebted  to  a nurse, 
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by  whom,  at  the  expense  of  some  pains 
and  trouble,  I was  taught  them  as  nursery 
rhymes.  Anyone  interested  in  old  Sussex 
manners  and  customs  might  find  amuse- 
ment in  reading  “ Glimpses  of  our  Sussex 
Ancestors,”  by  Mr.  Charles  Fleet. 

The  Sheep-Shearing  Song. 

Come  all  my  jolly  boys  and  we’ll  together  go  : 

Abroad  with  our  Captain,  to  shear  the  lambs  and  ewe, 

All  in  the  merry  month  of  June,  of  all  times  in  the  year, 
It  always  comes  in  season  the  ewes  and  lambs  to  shear, 
And  there  we  must  work  hard  boys, until  our  backs  do  ache, 
And  our  master, he  will  bring  us  beer  whenever  we  do  lack. 
Our  master  he  comes  round  to  see  his  work  done  well, 

He  says,  boys,  “ Shear  them  close,  for  there  is  but  little 
wool  ! ” 

“ O yes,  Master,”  then  we  reply,  “ we’ll  do  it  well  if  we  can,” 
When  our  Captain  calls,  “ Shear  close,  boys,”  to  each  and 
every  man, 

And  at  some  places  still  we  have  this  story  all  day  long, 

“ Shear  them  well  and  close,  boys,”  and  this  is  all  their  song. 
And  then  our  noble  Captain  doth  unto  our  master  say, 

“ Come  let  us  have  one  bucket  of  your  good  ale  I pray  ” ; 
He  turns  unto  our  Captain,  and  makes  him  this  reply, 
“You  shall  have  the  best  of  beer,  I promise,  presently,” 
Then  out  with  the  bucket,  pretty  Betsy  she  doth  come, 
And  Master  says,  “ Maid,  mind  and  see,  that  every  man 
has  some.” 

This  is  some  of  our  pastime,  as  we  the  sheep  do  shear, 
And  though  we  are  such  merry  boys,  we  work  hard  I 
declare, 
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Ami  when  ’tis  night  and  we  are  done,  our  master  is 
more  free, 

And  fills  us  well  with  good  strong  beer,  and  pipes  and 
tobaccee, 

And  so  we  sit  and  drink,  and  smoke,  and  sing  and  roar, 
Till  we  become  more  merry  far  than  we  had  been  before. 

When  all  our  work  is  done,  and  all  our  sheep  are  shorn, 
Then  home  with  our  Captain,  to  drink  the  ale  that’s 
strong  ; 

’Tis  a barrel  then  of  hum-cup,  which  we  call  the  black  ram, 
And  we  do  sit  and  swagger,  and  think  that  we  are  men, 
And  yet  before  ’tis  night,  I’ll  stand  you  half-a-crown, 

That  if  you  haven’t  especial  care,  this  ram  will  knock  you 
down. 

There  was  one  more  verse  of  which  I 
only  recollect  the  first  and  two  last  lines. 
It  began  : — 

“ This  is  a true  relation  of  our  sheep-shearing  time.” 

and  ended 

“ Here’s  a health  to  all  sheep-shearers,  good  fellows  every 
one,” 

“ Here’s  a health  unto  our  Captain,  and  now  our  song 
is  done.” 

The  “ Black  Ram  ” was  a meeting  of 
the  whole  company  at  the  “ Shepherd 
and  Dog”  Inn,  at  Fnlking,  at  which  the 
earnings  for  the  season  were  shared,  and 
arrangements  made  for  the  next  year.  It 
was  kept  up  with  great  merriment  until 
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a late  or  rather  early  hour,  and  usually 
ended  by  everyone  being  more  or  less 
drunk. 

There  was  a curious  old  custom  which 
was  observed  at  the  end  of  harvest,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  “ hollering  (hallooing) 
pot.”  On  the  last  day  of  harvest,  if  the 
last  load  had  been  carried  early  enough,  if 
not,  on  the  next  day,  between  five  and 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  all  the 
labourers  employed  on  the  farm  assembled 
and  formed  a kind  of  irregular  ring,  and 
sung  the  following  words  : 

“ We’ve  plough’d,  we’ve  sow’d  we’ve  reap’d,  we’ve  mow’d, 
We’ve  carried  the  last  load,  and  never  overthrow’d 
Hip,  hip,  hurrah,  hurrah  ! ” 

Each  man  then  had  a pint  of  strong- 
beer.  This  custom  was  never  observed  if 
a load  had  been  overthrown,  or  if  any- 
thing had  gone  wrong  during  the  harvest 
operations. 

The  Harvest  Home  or  Supper  was  some- 
what on  the  same  lines.  The  farm  men 
assembled  generally  in  the  brewhouse 
belonging  to,  or  a part  of,  the  farm  house 
(every  farm  house  in  those  days  had  a 
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brew  house),  at  about  5 p.m.  They  first 
of  all  had  a supper,  consisting  of  boiled 
beef,  Sussex  pudding  and  vegetables, 
followed  by  plum  pudding,  the  Master  or 
bailiff  presiding  and  carving.  After  supper 
the  Master’s  health  was  drank,  every- 
one singing  the  following  lines  : — 

“ Here’s  a health  unto  our  Master,  the  founder  of  the  feast, 
I wish  with  all  my  heart,  Sir,  your  soul  in  heaven  may  rest, 
That  all  your  works  may  prosper,  whate’er  you  take  in  hand 
For  we  are  all  your  servants,  and  all  at  your  command. 
Then  drink,  boys,  drink,  and  see  you  do  not  spill, 

For  if  you  do,  you  shall  drink  two,  for  it  is  our  Master’s  will.” 

The  Mistress’  health  next  followed,  and 
was  sung  in  the  following  words,  doubt- 
less handed  down  from  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  : — 

“ This  is  our  Mistress’  health,  merrily  singing, 

Bonfires  in  every  town  and  the  bells  ringing  ; 

Hark  ! how  the  Spaniards  cry,  bullets  are  flying, 

Now  then  away  they  run,  for  fear  of  dying.” 

“ Here’s  a good  health  in  the  merry  bright  fountain 
I would  have  pledged  you  had  it  been  mountain, 

We’d  drink  the  ocean  dry,  were  it  sack  and  canary, 
This  is  our  Mistress’  health,  drink  and  be  merry.” 

The  beer,  rather  potent  ale,  was  placed 
on  the  table  in  buckets,  and  horns,  not 
glasses,  were  used  for  drinking,  and  as 
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there  were  generally  only  three  or  four 
of  these,  the  song  was  sung  over  and 
over  again  several  times.  Later  on,  after 
two  or  three  more  toasts  were  gone  through 
in  the  same  manner,  the  principal  event  of 
the  evening,  turning  the  cup  over,  was 
commenced.  This  amusement  consisted 
in  one  of  the  men  holding  a hat  by  the 
brim  with  two  hands,  on  the  top  of  which 
a cup  made  of  horn,  holding  about  as 
much  as  a common  teacup,  was  balanced. 
The  rest  sang  the  following  doggerel 
verse  — 

“I’ve  been  to  Plymouth  and  I’ve  been  to  Dover, 

I’ve  been  a rambling,  boys,  all  the  world  over, 

Over,  over,  over,  and  over, 

Drink  up  your  liquor  and  turn  the  bowl  over.” 

The  man  then  raised  the  hat  with  the 
cup  on  it  to  his  lips,  drank  the  beer,  and 
then  with  a jerk  tossed  up  the  cup,  turned 
the  hat  over,  and  caught  the  cup  as  it  fell, 
a feat  not  always  easy,  especially  after 
dinner.  It  was  sometimes  thought  a great 
joke  to  put  the  hat,  which  usually  con- 
tained an  ounce  or  two  of  beer,  on  some- 
one’s head.  These  rough  customs  may 
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appear  almost  barbarous  to  men  of  the 
present  cla}7,  but  at  that  time  they  were 
much  appreciated.  I am  informed  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  names  of  almost  every- 
thing connected  with  husbandry  such  as 
plough,  rake,  gate,  trug,  &c.,  which  are 
almost  all  words  of  one  syllable,  and  were 
pronounced  with  a very  broad  accent, 
ga-ate,  ra-ake,  &c.,  and  also  the  names  of 
places  ending  in  “ ing  ” and  “ton”  of 
which  there  are  numbers  in  this  county, 
point  strongly  to  a Saxon  origin.  These 
men,  though  few  of  them  could  read  or  write, 
were  men  of  good  common  sense,  and  knew 
well  what  was  important  to  them  to  know, 
namely,  the  management  and  feeding  of 
animals,  the  nature  of  soils  and  all  sorts  of 
agricultural  work.  They  had  a keen 
sense  of  humour. 

“ Where  do  you  think  drunkards  will 
go  to,  Mrs.  Sou ch  ?”  said  the  Rector  of 
Poynings  to  an  old  lady  whom  he  met 
returning  from  the  public  house,  and  for 
whom  the  road  was  scarcely  wide  enough. 

“ Where  there’s  a drop  of  good  liquor  to 
be  had,  sir,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 
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Their  great  failing  was  drink,  but  this 
they  could  not  indulge  in  much,  with 
wages  at  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a week. 
Taken  altogether,  they  were  a simple 
kind-hearted  and  honest  set  of  men, 
and  in  sincerity  and  good  nature  would 
compare  favourably  with  others  more 
highly  polished. 

The  women  were  industrious  and  kept 
their  houses  scrupulously  clean  and  looked 
well  after  their  children,  whom  they  always 
suckled.  They  had  a prejudice  against 
cow’s  milk,  and  when  a few  months  old, 
their  children  were  fed  on  boiled  bread, 
pap  as  it  was  called.  The  women  generally 
spent  the  evening  at  needlework,  making 
and  mending  the  family  linen,  which  they 
did  with  great  neatness.  The  girls  did  a 
curious  kind  of  very  primitive  embroidery 
called  samplers,  specimens  of  which  may 
even  now  occasionally  be  found  in  old 
country  cottages.  My  nurse  had  one  of 
these  which  she  greatly  prized,  it  consisted 
of  a piece  of  canvas,  fixed  in  a frame,  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  worked  in 
variously  coloured  threads  in  two  rows  at 
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the  top,  below  them  came  the  numerals  in 
a row,  and  beneath  these  was  the  following 
verse  : — 

“ Charlotte  Paine  is  my  name, 

England  is  my  nation  : 

Fulking  is  my  dwelling  place, 

And  Christ  is  my  Salvation.” 

At  the  bottom  came  the  date.  They  had 
a habit  of  wearing  long  scarlet  cloaks  which, 
when  wandering  in  the  lanes  or  on  the 
hillside,  gave  them  a peculiarly  pleasing 
and  picturesque  appearance.  Those  cloaks 
formed  part  of  the  stores,  sold  after  the 
war  which  ended  with  the  battle  of  W aterloo. 

An  Old  Time  Village. 

The  village  consisted  of  two  or  three 
small  rows  of  houses  and  a number  of 
thatched  cottages,  standing  in  fairly-sized 
gardens,  and  at  the  east  end  the  stocks 
and  whipping  post  still  stood  on  a piece  of 
ground  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The 
cottages  usually  consisted  of  two,  sometimes 
three,  bedrooms,  a living  room  and  a 
scullery.  The  bedrooms  were  frequently 
without  fireplaces  or  chimneys,  and  the 
lower  rooms  had  brick  floors,  occasionally 
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only  earth,  which  was  kept  extremely  clean 
and  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  dry  sand. 
The  brick  floors  were  constantly  washed 
and  scrubbed  with  birch  brooms,  which 
were  brought  round  the  country  done  up 
in  square  bundles  by  men,  half  gypsies, 
half  labourers,  from  Forest  Row  and  East 
Grinstead.  Four  or  five  carts  followed  a 
caravan,  in  which  the  men  lived,  the  right 
side  of  which  was  usually  ornamented  with 
30  or  40  birch  rods,  arranged  like  a star, 
with  the  butt  ends  in  the  centre.  One  of 
these  rods,  was  frequently  kept  on  or  over 
the  mantel  shelf  in  the  sitting-room,  with  a 
few  pieces  of  china,  usually  broken. 

Drainage  of  course  there  was  none,  as 
none  was  required.  The  cesspool  with  its 
concomitants  was  always  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  house,  and  was  frequently 
emptied.  There  was  little  illness  except 
phthisis,  which  was  very  prevalent,  owing- 
no  doubt  to  the  crowding,  and  the  want  of 
ventilation  in  the  bedrooms,  all  air  being- 
excluded  except  what  got  in  through  the 
crannies  caused  by  the  badly  fitting  win- 
dows and  doors.  Measles  was  a very  fatal 
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disease  in  some  years,  when  the  rash  came 
ont  dark  and  livid,  and  was  called  black 
measles.  It  was  much  more  dreaded  than 
scarlet  fever.  The  men  had  a curious 
habit,  probably  based  on  old  medical 
practice,  of  being  what  they  called 
“ blooded  ” twice  a year  at  Spring  and 
Fall.  They  walked  perhaps  three  or  four 
miles,  often  in  parties  and  usually  on 
Sunday  morning,  to  the  doctor  or  veter- 
inary surgeon  and  were  bled  to  8 or  10  oz. 
at  the  uniform  rate  of  one  shilling. 

Old  Social  Habits. 

Owing  to  the  conditions  surrounding 
them,  the  mode  of  life  and  habits  of 
thought  of  the  people  were  very  different 
from  those  of  the  present  day.  The  well- 
to-do  farmers  and  men  of  that  class  usually 
got  up  at  6,  had  breakfast  about  7,  dinner 
about  1 or  1.30,  tea  at  5,  supper  at  9,  and 
went  to  bed  about  10.  Their  social  habits 
were  much  like  those  of  the  colonists  of  the 
present  day.  If  a person,  at  a distance  from 
home,  chanced  to  be  near  a friend’s  house, he 
usually  called  in  and  was  always  asked  to 
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partake  of  the  next  meal  or  sat  down  with 
the  rest  as  a matter  of  course.  Dances 
took  place  very  occasionally  and  were 
considered  great,  events.  Dinner  parties 
were  more  common  but  not  frequent,  the 
guests  having  to  drive  sometimes  8 or  10 
miles  in  an  open  conveyance  on  had  roads. 
These  dinners  were  much  like  the  present 
ones,  except  that  they  took  place  in  the 
afternoon  about  3 or  4 o’clock,  that  mild 
beer  was  drunk  at  dinner,  as  well  as  wine, 
sometimes  home-made,  a champagne  glass 
of  very  strong  old  ale  with  the  cheese,  and 
after  the  ladies  retired,  the  gentlemen 
drank  punch  and  smoked  long  clay  pipes  ; 
but  the  most  important  events  were  the 
hunt  dinners.  Of  course  only  gentlemen 
were  present,  and  so  soon  as  the  cloth  was 
removed,  pipes  and  tobacco  were  brought 
in,  the  punch  was  brewed,  songs — chiefly 
hunting  songs — were  sung,  and  the  festivi- 
ties were  kept  up  till  morning. 

I recollect  asking  a nonagenarian,  the 
late  Mr.  New,  of  Southwick,  who  had  ridden 
on  horseback  not  less  than  sixteen  or 
seventeen  miles  in  the  morning  of  the 
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day  on  which  I sat  next  him  at  dinner, 
what  he  had  done  to  be  so  well  and  strong 
at  his  age  ? The  answer  was  “ 1 was 
always  very  careful.  I never  drank  much 
wine.  Five  or  six  glasses  at  dinner,  and 
the  same  after  dinner,  but  I used  to  drink 
punch  from  six  o’clock  at  night,  to  six 
o’clock  next  morning ; ” but  he  forgot  to 
mention  that  in  the  intervals  between 
these  orgies,  he  was  most  abstemious  and 
lived  in  the  open  air,  facts  also  which 
my  friend  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  of 
the  Old  Steine,  omitted  when  he  told  me 
that  one  moonlight  summer  night,  when 
returning  home  after  dining  at  Moules- 
combe,  a house  about  a mile  and  a 
half  from  Brighton  on  the  Lewes 
Road,  he  was  very  much  annoyed  by  a 
man  who  would  drive  close  beside  him. 
When  he  got  opposite  the  Barracks  he 
tried  to  avoid  him  by  galloping  his  horse 
to  the  Steine,  where,  on  stopping  he 
found  he  had  been  racing  his  own  shadow. 

Confirmed  drunkards  there  were  then 
as  now,  but  as  a rule  men  boasted  like 
Mr.  Justice  Shallow  of  these  occasional 
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exploits,  but  would  have  thought  it  ex- 
tremely bad  taste  to  be  seen  smoking  or 
drinking  before  dinner  or  to  any  extent 
in  the  afternoon,  lfough  practical  jokes 
were  common,  and  ideas  on  general  sub- 
jects so  lax  that  things  which  would  not 
be  tolerated  now,  were  then  looked  upon 
as  excellent  jokes.  A gentleman  well 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  happening 
to  say  one  evening  that  he  had  never 
had  an  accident,  one  of  the  party  took 
the  linch-pins  from  the  wheels,  remarking 
as  soon  as  he  had  started,  that  he  would 
have  an  accident  that  night. 

A near  relative  of  my  own  was  in 
company  in  Brighton  •with  the  young 
Rector  of  a parish  in  East  Sussex  one 
Saturday.  In  the  evening  the  Rector  be- 
came incapable,  and  being  in  Castle 
Square,  and  the  London  Mail  about  to 
start,  my  relative  bribed  the  driver,  and 
induced  him  to  take  the  Rector  to  London. 
The  next  morning  the  bells  for  service 
were  rung  at  his  Church  but  no  clergy- 
man appeared.  The  clergyman  of  a parish 
not  far  from  Brighton,  who  on  one  occasion 
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could  not  conduct  a service  properly 
because  he  could  not  articulate,  and  on 
another,  came  to  Church  with  his  surplice 
over  his  pink  hunting  coat,  was  very 
angry  with  the  Clerk  for  coming  to  Church 
drunk,  because  after  he  had  read  a verse 
from  one  Psalm,  the  Clerk  read  a verse 
from  another.  “ I reached  over  the  desk 
and  took  his  book  away,”  he  said  to  the 
gentleman  who  related  this  to  me,  “ and 
then  he  took  a little  book  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  read  a verse  from  a different 
Psalm  altogether.”  I recollect  this  old 
Parish  Clerk,  who  still  retained  his  office, 
which  he  held  more  than  fifty  years,  as 
a white-haired  old  man,  with  an  enormous 
necktie  extending  almost  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  Mr.  Parish,  the  late  Rector  of 
Selmeston,  told  me  that  when  he  was 
first  appointed  to  the  parish  many 
years  ago,  Mr.  James  Skinner,  a 
medical  practitioner  of  considerable  local 
reputation,  who  first  introduced  me  into 
the  world,  and  who  lived  near  the  Rectory, 
called  on  him  one  very  rainy  Sunday 
morning,  and  after  lighting  his  pipe  and 
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sitting  down  said,  “ It’s  no  use  your 
having  churching  such  a morning  as  this. 
No  one  will  come.  Don’t  you  think  I’d 
better  send  my  man  Bob  round  and  say 
there  will  be  no  service,  and  then  you 
can  read  me  a chapter  or  two  out  of  the 
Bible.” 

Medical  Practice  in  Old  Times. 

Doctors  occasionally  came  into  the  vil- 
lage, but  not  often,  there  being  but  little 
illness,  and  it  being  considered  necessary 
to  have  a doctor  only  for  severe  cases. 
They  were  always  on  horseback  and 
dressed  as  a rule  in  summer,  in  dark 
swallow-tailed  coats  and  brass  buttons, 
light  waistcoat  and  breeches,  top  boots 
and  spurs,  and  large  white  tie  and  white 
frill.  Having  to  rely  entirely  on  them- 
selves, they  were  as  far  as  I could  judge 
quick  at  an  emergency,  and  in  recognizing 
the  symptoms  of  disease,  men  of  sound 
judgment,  and  good  practitioners,  with  a 
professional  air  of  profound  wisdom. 
Professional  jealousy  ran  very  high,  and 
it  was  reported  that  meeting  in  a narrow 
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lane,  two  neighbouring  practitioners  liter- 
ally charged  each  other  because  neither 
would  give  way  to  the  other.  Quacks 
occasionally  appeared,  notably  one  at 
Cuckfield,  who  brought  with  him  a cart- 
load of  crutches  and  sticks  which  had 
been  left  by  those  he  had  miraculously 
cured.  His  fame  spread  rapidly,  and 
people  from  far  and  near  flocked  to  him. 
The  rustics  were  very  credulous,  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Smith  used  to  relate  a conver- 
sation he  had  with  one  of  his  farm 
labourers. 

“ Have  you  heard,  sir,  of  the  wonderful 
man  at  Cuckfield?  He  cures  everyone. 
I was  told  that  a man  went  to  him  on 
crutches.  He  took  the  crutches  away 
and  told  him  to  walk,  and  first  he  walked, 
and  then  he  ran,  and  then  he  flew.” 

“ And  what  became  of  him  then  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Smith. 

“ Why,  sir,  someone  with  a gun  could 
not  make  him  out  and  shot  him.” 

We  may  laugh  at  the  simplicity  and 
credulity  of  this  old  labourer,  but  is  it 
much  greater  than  that  of  some  en- 
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lightened  people  of  the  present  day,  who 
run  after  any  new  remedy  or  other 
novelty,  however  absurd,  if  only  it  is 
sufficiently  advertised,  or  than  that  of 
the  anti-vaccinationists  and  anti-vivisec- 
tionists,  upon  whom  the  curse  of  Thersites 
“ May  folly  and  ignorance,  the  common 
curse  of  mankind,  be  thine  in  great 
revenue,”  seems  to  have  rested. 

Ebburton  Church. 

Edburton  Church  is  situated  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  hamlet  of  Fulking,  where 
the  greater  number  of  the  congregation 
live.  As  regards  architecture,  it  is,  I am 
told,  of  rather  a good  order.  When  I 
first  recollect  it,  there  was  a reading  desk, 
raised  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  above  this  the  pulpit,  overshadowed 
by  a large  sounding  boifrd  fixed  in  the 
wall.  The  Parish  Clerk  sat  behind  a 
desk,  on  the  same  leArel  as  the  floor.  The 
congregation  sat  in  high  pews,  ranged  on 
each  side  of  the  aisle,  in  which  they  could 
repose  comfortably  without  fear  of  obser- 
vation. The  service  was  performed  by 


the  Parson  and  Clerk,  each  reading  a verse 
alternately  in  the  psalms,  and  the  Clerk 
saying  “ Amen  ” at  the  end  of  the  prayers  ; 
the  congregation,  many  of  whom  could 
not  read,  not  joining  in  the  responses. 
The  hymns  were  snng  by  a choir,  con- 
sisting of  eight  or  ten  men  of  the  village, 
who  sat  in  a pew  with  a desk  in  the 
centre,  and  were  accompanied  by  a bass  viol, 
flute,  and  “ all  kinds  of  music.”  They 
took  great  pleasure  in  their  performance, 
and  frequently  met  at  each  other’s  houses  , 
for  practice.  The  Edburton  choir  was* 
rather  noted  in  the  neighbourhood,  owing 
to  there  being  in  the  parish  two  families, 
fond  of  music,  and  possessing,  I suppose, 
some  musical  talent,  named  Willett  and 
Welling.  James  Welling  had  an  extremely 
good  tenor  voice,  and  was  repeatedly 
asked  to  join  the  choir  at  Chichester 
Cathedral,  but  he  would  not  leave  his 
native  village.  He  was  the  grandfather 
of  Miss  Edith  Welling,  well  known  as  a 
singer  in  Brighton.  There  was  great 
emulation  between  the  different  neigh- 
bouring choirs.  The  choir  of  Ditchling 
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was  thought  to  be  good,  and  they  used  to 
come  to  Edburton  oil  one  Sunday  in  the 
year  to  join  the  choir  there  in  Church,  and 
on  another  Sunday  the  Edburton  choir 
paid  a return  visit  to  Ditchiing.  Of 
course  on  these  Sundays  there  was  no 
singing  at  all  in  the  Church  the  choir  had 
left,  and  this  happened  also  occasionally 
at  other  times,  if  the  leaders  did  not 
appear  in  their  places.  This  state  of 
things  in  time  gave  way  to  a harmonium 
and  the  school  children. 

Old  Rectors. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Schomberg  was  Rector 
when  my  father  first  resided  at  Edburton. 
He  died  not  long  after,  but  I recollect 
that  he  used  to  put  his  surplice  on  in 
the  Rectory,  which  was  close  by,  and  that, 
as  we  were  leaving  the  Church,  I used  to 
run  up  the  communion  steps  and  take  his 
hand,  and  go  with  him  to  the  Rectory  to 
to  see  his  bullfinch  and  eat  cakes.  The 
Rev.  J.  C.  E.  Tufnell  succeeded  him. 

“ A man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear.” 

In  a very  short  time  he  had  gained 
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the  confidence  of  every  one,  and  every 
local  matter  was  referred  to  him.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  procure  the 
extension  of  the  penny-post  to  the  parish. 
I perfectly  recollect  the  first  time  a 
postman  appeared  in  the  parish,  in  the 
shape  of  a pale  youth  dressed  in  a white 
smock  frock  who  came  from  Beeding 
(A  stranger  on  those  roads  was  so  rare 
as  to  attract  attention  in  those  days). 
Previous  to  this,  letters  for  any  one  in 
the  parish  were  left  at  a neighbouring 
turnpike  gate,  and  were  forwarded  by 
any  chance  conveyance  or  pedestrian  who 
would  take  charge  of  them,  sometimes 
arriving  a week  or  more  after  date,  and 
letters  from  the  parish  were  sent  in  the 
same  uncertain  manner  ; and  even  after 
the  postman’s  daily  visit  was  instituted, 
all  letters  had  to  be  ready  for  him  to  take 
back,  so  that  no  answer  could  be  sent  to  a 
letter  on  the  same  day  it  was  received. 
The  National  School  was  started  about 
this  time,  and  being  new,  excited  a good 
deal  of  suspicion  and  prejudice. 

Mr.  Tufnell  soon  got  rid  of  all  prejudice 
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against  this  school  by  a little  judicious 
management.  Among  other  small  treats 
to  the  children,  he  was  very  fond  of 
getting  a Dutch  cheese,  and  as  many 
children  as  he  could  muster,  and  walking 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  opposite  the  school, 
rolling  the  cheese  down,  and  sending  the 
children  scrambling  after  it. 

Sussex  Smugglers. 

I cannot  help  mentioning  the  Sussex 
Smugglers,  as  I recollect  some  of  them, 
who,  when  I knew  them,  came  to  Church 
regularly,  and  passed  as  most  respectable 
men,  though  a few  years  before  they  had 
ridden  through  the  village  in  gangs  of 
from  fifty  to  a hundred,  well  mounted  and 
carrying  rolls  of  silk  and  small  barrels  of 
spirits,  Hollands  or  Brandy,  slung  across 
their  saddles,  from  the  coast  into  the 
Weald.  Many  of  the  smaller  farmers  and 
tradesmen  were  smugglers,  and  these  rode 
their  own  horses,  but  others  hired  horses 
in  a rather  summary  manner,  they  simply 
took  a horse  out  of  some  stable,  usually  a 
farmer’s,  at  night  after  dark  and  returned 
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the  animal  before  daylight  in  the  morning 
always  leaving  a roll  of  silk  or  barrel  of 
spirits  on  the  doorstep  of  the  owner’s 
house.  The  rustics  were  very  super- 
stitions and  the  smugglers  worked  on 
their  fears.  One  morning  the  whole  place 
was  in  consternation,  owing  to  a report 
that  two  men  had  been  frightened  close  to 
a large  -wood  by  a ghost,  which  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  an  animal  about  the  size 
of  a calf  with  two  flaming  eyes.  Every- 
one was  afraid  to  go  near  the  place.  Mr. 
Thomas  Marchant,  who  gave  me  this 
account,  went  and  examined  it,  and  found 
a large  quantity  of  smuggled  goods.  This 
old  gentleman  who  was  rather  eccentric 
and  a bachelor,  and  a thorough  sportsman 
who  still  kept  a few  beagles,  was  very 
fond  of  children,  some  of  whom,  now  “in 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  ” will  recollect 
him  as  “ Uncle  Tom  Marchant.”  I was  a 
favourite  with  him,  and  he  implanted  in 
me  that  love  of  field  sports  which  I have 
always  retained.  He  believed  himself, 
and  I almost  think  correctly,  for  I can 
account  for  it  in  no  other  way,  that  when 
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about  or  over  seventy,  lie  cut  a new  set  of 
teeth.  What  the  real  explanation  may  be 
I know  not,  but  I do  know  that  whereas 
he  had  at  one  time  few  or  none,  in  the 
course  of  a few  months  he  had  a good  set, 
of  which  he  was  not  a little  proud,  and  I 
have  seen  him  frequently  crack  nuts  to 
show  how  strong  they  were.  He  had  “ no 
opinion  of  parsons,”  and  often  said  that 
when  he  died,  he  hoped  he  should  have  a 
“ view  halloo  ” over  his  grave.  I was  at 
his  funeral  some  years  after  at  Edburton 
Church,  which  is  situated  some  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  foot  of  the 
Downs.  During  the  service  a hare,  hard 
pressed  by  the  Brighton  hounds,  came 
over  the  front  of  the  hills  and  squatted 
about  half-way  down  the  hill,  and  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a mile  to  the  east  of  the  Church. 
As  the  coffin  was  being  lowered  into  the 
grave,  the  huntsman  and  hounds  appeared 
over  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  gave  the  view- 
halloo,  the  hounds  ran  the  hare  in  view  to 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  west  of  the 
Church,  where  she  was  killed  exactly  as  the 
service  ended.  So  the  old  man  had  his  wish. 
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Nelson’s  “Victory.” 

Last  year  having  been  the  Centenary 
of  Trafalgar,  I cannot  help  relating  the 
following  anecdote.  The  Rector  of  Edbur- 
ton,  who  happened  to  be  a son  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  said  to  Mr. 
Marchant  one  morning,  “ the  fleet  has 
just  come  into  Portsmouth,  and  I have 
an  order  to  go  over  the  ‘ Victory,’  will 
you  come  with  me  ? ” They  started  at 
once  on  horseback,  and  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  on  board,  where  they  were 
received  by  Captain  Hardy,  who  said  “ I 
am  sorry  I am  too  busy  to  attend  to  you 
myself,  but  my  wife  will  be  pleased  to 
do  so,  for  she’s  d— — d fond  of  parsons.” 
They  were  shown  everything,  including 
the  cask  in  which  Nelson’s  body  was 
preserved,  and  the  damage  done  by  the 
shot  to  the  ship  and  sails. 

“ My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters.” 

In  surroundings  such  as  I have  des- 
cribed I was  “ raised.”  As  far  as  I can 
judge,  children  were  more  robust  and 
healthy,  and  less  sensitive  to  external 
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influences  than  they  are  at  present,  but 
I doubt  if  their  mental  faculties  were  so 
acute,  which  might  be  due  to  the  less 
exciting  lives  they  led,  and  the  less  early 
educational  pressure,  and  to  the  more 
wholesome  and  plainer  food,  especially  the 
bread,  which,  being  made  at  home  of 
pure  wheat  flour,  much  less  white  and 
finely  ground,  was  far  more  nutritious 
and  sustaining,  in  fact  men  could  almost 
live  on  it  alone.  There  were  none  of 
those  prepared  foods,  whose  value  as  food 
has  generally  been  impaired  or  destroyed 
hy  the  preparation  they  have  undergone. 

Obedience,  truthfulness,  and  respect 
for  parents  and  elders  were  the  aims 
which  mothers  had  in  view  in  bring- 
ing up  their  children,  and  there  were 
two  sayings  which  were  constantly 
repeated,  “ Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child,”  and  “ Children  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard,”  and  though  a rod  was  con- 
sidered a necessary  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a nursery,  I think  the  second  was  the 
more  hated.  To  have  to  sit  still  for  half- 
an-hour  or  more  in  the  presence  of  visitors 
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without  speaking,  unless  first  spoken  to, 
was  a dreadful  trial. 

The  greatest  pains  were  taken,  by  the  best 
of  mothers,  to  teach  me  the  rudiments  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  at 
eight  years  old  I was  sent  to  school  to  Miss 
Lee,  at  Lewes,  and  at  the  end  of  a year 
was  removed  to  the  Grammar  School  at 
Steyning,  which  had  a great  reputation 
owing  to  the  personality  of  the  master, 
Mr.  George  Airey.  He  was  a Westmore- 
land man,  of  good  presence,  and  gentle- 
manly manners.  He  took  the  greatest 
care  of  his  boys,  looking  well  after 
them  himself,  and  feeding  them  well 
according  to  the  ideas  of  that  day.  He 
was  an  excellent  classical  master,  and  the 
tone  of  his  school  was  excellent.  With 
the  robustness  of  mind  of  a “ North 
country  man,”  he  was  in  every  idea  a 
gentleman.  “If  you  want  to  fight,  you 
shall  come  into  the  middle  of  the  play- 
ground, and  we  will  see  you  fight  fair,  but 
I will  have  no  underhand  bullying.” 
Needless  to  say,  he  had  no  fighting,  and 
very  little  bullying.  He  encouraged 
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cricket  and  field  sports  of  all  kinds  and  his 
was  the  first  gun  I ever  fired.  Our  half- 
holidays  were  frequently  spent  in  hunting 
rabbits  on  some  land  belonging  to  Mr. 
Richard  Lid  better,  known  as  the  “ Baron 
of  Bramber,”  a generous  and  very  witty  old 
gentleman,  who  kindly  gave  us  permission. 
Mr.  Airey  firmly  believed  in  the  cane  and 
the  birch,  which  he  used  rather  freely,  and 
these,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  one  of  the 
prizes  given  at  the  end  of  each  half-year, 
kept  us  well  up  to  our  work.  The  work 
had  to  be  done  somehow,  no  excuse  was 
admitted,  and  as  there  were  in  those  days 
none  of  the  modern  “Aids  to  learning,” 
every  word  had  to  be  thought  over  and 
puzzled  out  by  means  of  dictionaries  and 
lexicons.  May  not  this  rather  severe 
system  have  instilled  into  the  boys’  minds 
those  habits  of  thoughtfulness  and  per- 
severance, which  enabled  so  many  of  them 
to  take  and  retain  good  places  in  public 
schools  and  obtain  at  least  an  average 
amount  of  success  in  after  life  ? Taken  in 
all  he  was  an  excellent  man  and  School- 
master. I visited  his  grave  last  year  and 
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looked  on  it  with  feelings  of  affection, 
respect,  and  esteem. 

There  was  “ no  care  beyond  to-day.” 
Boys  slept  well,  and  got  up  refreshed. 
No  optician  was  wanted,  and  a doctor 
hut  seldom.  I cannot  help  comparing 
this  with  the  system  of  school  life  at 
the  present  day,  in  which  the  masters 
push  on  the  quickest  and  most  precocious 
intellects,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
number  of  scholarships.  Children  are 
urged  on  by  the  stimulus  of  competition  ; 
knowledge,  sometimes  of  an  almost  use- 
less kind,  is  poured  in  quicker  than  it 
can  be  assimilated,  and  memory  is  culti- 
vated, while  the  faculties  of  thought  and 
observation  as  well  as  the  requirements  of 
the  developing  brain  and  muscle  are 
lightly  regarded.  Defects  of  vision  now 
constantly  require  the  aid  of  the  optician, 
and  doctors  get  hard-earned  fees.  Hard- 
earned,  because  it  is  painful  to  see  some  of 
these  children,  with  their  flabby  limbs, 
moist  pale  skins,  furred  tremulous  tongues, 
twitching  features  and  restless  or  vacant 
eyes,  sometimes  adorned  with  spectacles, 
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and  listen  to  the  twice  told  tale,  “ The 
examinations  come  on  in  a few  days,  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  He  (or  she)  is  very 
anxious  to  pass.  I think  he  has  been 
working  too  hard.  He  works  late  at 
night  and  begins  again  early  in  the 
morning.  It  seems  to  have  got  on  his 
nerves,  he  seems  afraid  to  be  alone,  and 
talks  in  his  sleep  about  his  work.” 

I once  asked  a gentleman,  a don  in  an 
Oxford  College,  what  became  of  the  men 
who  came  np  with  a brilliant  reputation 
and  took  scholarships  ? His  answer  was, 
“ A few  do  well.  Most  of  them  ‘ damp 
off’  and  disappear.”  If  the  cultivated 
“ mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  ” in  the 
greatest  number  is  the  aim  of  education, 
may  not  something  be  said  for  the  old 
system  ? 


Three  Criminal  Cases. 

I may  mention  three  criminal  cases 
which  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood 
quite  in  my  boyish  days,  and  which  caused 
considerable  sensation  at  the  time.  The 
first  of  these  was  a burglary,  one  of  many 
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in  the  neighbourhood  at  that  time,  which 
occurred  at  my  father’s  house  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  when  I was  about  11  or  12 
years  old.  The  thieves  got  into  the  house 
by  removing  the  iron  bars  from  the  cellar 
window.  They  took  nothing  of  value, 
only  a gun,  a few  overcoats  and  other 
small  articles,  but  they  took  what  in 
those  days  I thought  of  great  importance, 
namely,  the  beef  and  plum  pudding 
intended  for  the  Christmas  dinner  next 
day.  Being  six  miles  from  any  town  and 
all  the  shops  being  closed,  no  more  beef 
or  materials  for  plum  pudding  could  be 
got,  and  we  were  indebted  to  the  Rector, 
Mr.  Tufnell,  who  kindly  helped  us  out  by 
sending  us  some  pork  pies. 

The  second  case  was  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Griffith.  He  was  a brewer,  who  used, 
and  I believe  owned,  the  Rock  Brewery  in 
St.  James’s  Street,  Brighton.  It  was  his 
custom  at  stated  times  to  drive  round 
the  country  in  a gig,  to  collect  money 
from  the  various  public  houses  which  he 
supplied  with  beer,  and  he  frequently 
returned  home  late  at  night  with  consider- 
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able  sums  of  money.  One  day  he  received 
an  anonymous  letter,  warning  him  that  he 
would  he  robbed.  On  the  day  of  his 
death  he  had  driven  to  Horsham,  and  was 
returning  home  late  at  night  after  it  was 
dark. 

He  stopped  at  Henfield  for  a time,  and 
put  up  at  the  “ George  ” Inn,  and  showed 
the  landlord  a pistol  he  had,  but  which 
the  landlord  understood  was  not  loaded. 
He  then  started  again  to  drive  to  Brighton 
by  the  road  which  goes  from  Henfield  to 
Poynings  Cross  Roads,  then  turns  sharply 
to  the  south  and  again  turns  when  near 
the  Downs,  sharply  to  the  east,  and  is  then 
continued  to  Dale  Hill  and  Pyecombe.  At 
the  bottom  of  Dale  Hill  formerly  stood  a 
turnpike  gate.  This  was  the  last  time 
he  was  seen  alive.  Mr.  Charles  Hodson 
and  his  brother  who  lived  at  the  old 
Black  Mill,  the  remains  of  which  still 
stand  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  j mic- 
tion of  Dyke  Road  Drive  with  the  Dyke 
Road,  had  been  dining  at  Terry’s  Lodge, 
then  the  residence  of  Mr.  Laurence  Smith, 
a house  standing  in  its  own  grounds  close 
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to  the  road  about  a mile  from  Henfielcl. 
They  were  driving  home  to  Brighton  by 
the  same  road  as  that  taken  by  Mr. 
Griffith,  when  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  Dale  Turnpike  Gate,  in  a very  lonely 
part,  they  were  stopped  by  the  body  of 
a man  lying  in  the  road.  They  got  out 
and  examined  it  and  found  it  was  the 
body  of  Mr.  Griffith,  with  whom  they 
were  well  acquainted.  A pistol  was  lying 
by  its  side.  They  procured  assistance, 
and  the  body  was  conveyed  to  the 
“ Plough  ” Inn  at  Pyecombe.  The  horse 
and  gig  were  found  next  morning  near 
Poynings  Church,  the  reins  being  cut 
asunder.  An  inquest  was  held,  the  ques- 
tion of  suicide  was  raised,  a pistol  having 
been  found  near  the  body,  but  the  pistol 
was  quite  bright  and  could  not  have 
been  fired  since  it  was  cleaned.  A ver- 
dict of  wilful  murder  was  returned,  but 
no  clue  to  the  murderers  was  ever  found. 
Years  after,  in  cleaning  out  the  mud  from 
a pond  close  to  the  road  he  had  passed, 
and  about  a mile  from  Terry’s  Lodge, 
Mr.  Griffiths’  watch  was  found. 
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About  the  year  1850,  as  far  as  I can 
remember,  the  whole  of  this  neighbourhood 
was  kept  in  a state  of  alarm  for  some 
months  by  a gang  of  men,  who  broke 
into  many  of  the  better  class  of  houses 
and  robbed  them ; and  their  depredations 
were  so  frequent  and  daring,  that  in  many 
houses  men  were  employed  to  sit  up  at 
night  and  keep  watch.  This  was  done 
at  Buckingham  Place,  Shoreham,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Bridger.  These  watchers 
were  armed  with  guns.  One  night  the 
thieves  were  heard  effecting  an  entrance 
into  the  dairy.  Now  in  a dairy  door 
there  were  always  six  or  eight  round 
holes,  perhaps  two  inches  in  diameter,  for 
ventilation.  One  of  the  watchers  crept 
softly  up  to  this  door,  and  on  looking 
through  one  of  these  holes,  saw  one  of 
the  robbers,  who,  on  being  disturbed, 
attempted  to  escape  through  the  window, 
which  was  at  a considerable  height  from 
the  ground.  The  watchman  at  once  put 
the  muzzle  of  his  gun  through  one  of 
the  holes  and  fired.  On  going  round  on 
the  outside  of  the  house  the  body  of  the 
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robber  was  found  under  the  window, 
shot  through  the  liver.  An  inquest  was 
held  and  a verdict  of  justifiable  homicide 
was  returned. 

Cholera  at  Pyecombe. 

In  the  year  1849,  cholera  broke  out 
at  Pyecombe  in  some  scattered  houses, 
situated  at  the  top  of  Dale  Hill,  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  main  road,  and 
behind  the  Rectory.  The  mortality  must 
have  been  very  great,  as  the  population 
of  the  whole  parish  could  scarcely  have 
exceeded  three  hundred,  and  these  houses 
could  hardly  have  contained  more  than 
one  hundred,  but  even  in  this  small 
number  there  were  eleven  deaths.  The 
water  supply,  always  limited,  was  thought 
to  be  contaminated  with  sewage,  and  that 
some  impurity  in  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
disease  was  proved  by  the  fact  that,  after 
the  supply  of  water  was  changed,  no  more 
cases  occurred. 

In  the  management  of  this  outbreak, 
Mr.  George  Brown,  of  Montpelier  Road, 
who  at  that  time  lived  at  Ditcliling,  and 
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was  parish  doctor,  took  the  medical  part, 
and  my  uncle  Mr.  George  Blaker,  the 
executive.  A barn,  called  Chantry  Barn, 
situated  a short  distance  from  these 
houses,  was  hastily  extemporised  as  a 
hospital,  and  my  uncle  took  great  pains  in 
fitting  up  a large  tarpaulin  screen  across 
the  middle  of  this  barn,  in  order  to 
separate  the  sexes,  before  the  patients  were 
brought  in  in  the  evening.  Great  was  his 
dismay,  when  he  arrived  very  early  next 
morning,  to  find  his  screen  pulled  down, 
and  the  sexes  intermingled. 

Country  Life. 

On  leaving  school  at  sixteen,  I returned 
home,  and,  as  my  forefathers  had  done  for 
centuries,  I commenced  to  learn  farming, 
which  was  quite  a different  thing  in  those 
days  to  what  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
And  here  I remained  for  twelve  months, 
picking  up  a little  knowledge  of  different 
soils,  the  different  methods  of  cultivation, 
and  various  other  matters  connected  with 
agriculture.  I also  learned  something  about 
domestic  animals,  and  watched  with  great 
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interest  the  manner  in  which  the  old 
herdsman  managed  his  cattle.  He  kept 
them  clean,  their  stall  well  ventilated,  and 
warm  and  free  from  draughts,  with  plenty 
of  clean  straw.  He  gained  their  confidence 
so  that  they  were  not  alarmed  at  anything 
he  did.  He  studied  their  dispositions^ 
always  putting  an  irritable  or  bad  tem- 
pered one  in  a quiet  place.  He  fed  them 
always  at  the  same  time,  ganging  their 
appetite  so  accurately  that  nothing  was 
ever  left  in  their  trough.  The  feeding 
over,  he  closed  the  door,  so  that  nothing 
might  disturb  them  during  digestion. 
Could  the  most  accomplished  physician 
devise  a better  system  than  this  ? He 
could  in  addition  to  this,  do  all  ordinary 
agricultural  work  in  an  intelligent  manner, 
and  was  in  all  respects  a fair  example  of 
ordinary  farm  labourers,  who  are  frequently 
looked  on  as  ignorant  and  stupid.  Does 
not  the  stupidity  rather  rest  with  those,, 
whose  ignorance  of  the  country  and  of 
the  nature  of  plants  and  animals,  prevents 
their  seeing  that  these  men  are  skilled 
labourers  of  the  highest  class  ? 
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I thoroughly  enjoyed  a country  life, 
field  sports  in  winter,  and  watching  the 
ever  varying  appearance  of  the  woods  and 
fields,  as  the  changing  seasons  came  round. 

“ Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known, 

Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they’re  gone,” 

and  I look  back  with  much  pleasure  to 
this  twelve  months,  for  I acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  I feel  I also  got  a power  of 
memory  and  observation  which  has  proved 
most  useful  in  after  life. 

But  the  farmer’s  troubles  are  endless. 
Unfavourable  weather  may  in  a very  short 
time  destroy  the  work  of  a twelve  month, 
and  disease  a herd  of  cattle  or  a flock  of 
sheep.  There  was  at  this  time  great 
agricultural  depression,  and  the  seasons 
were  most  unpropitious,  and  I determined 
to  leave  farming  and  enter  the  medical 
profession.  It  was  a great  wrench  for  me, 
a raw  country  bo}?',  to  leave  the  country  life 
and  country  scenes  in  which  I had  been 
brought  up,  and  in  which  all  my  tastes 
and  pleasures  were  centred  and  plunge 
into,  to  me,  the  “ great  unknown  ” of 
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town  life.  I asked  my  father  to  try  and 
place  me  as  a pnpil  at  the  Sussex  County 
Hospital. 

Pupilage  at  the  Sussex  County  Hospital. 

By  a singular  coincidence,  in  the  next 
impression  of  the  Sussex  Express,  there 
appeared  an  advertisement  for  a pupil, 
which  post  my  father  at  once  secured,  and 
in  less  than  a week,  on  J une  21st,  1852,  I 
commenced  my  professional  education,  as 
resident  pupil  on  probation  for  a month, 
and  was  afterwards  regularly  apprenticed 
to  the  House  Surgeon  for  the  time  being 
for  five  years,  with  implied  permission  to 
spend  the  last  two  years  at  a London 
School  of  Medicine. 

Drugs  and  medicines  were  thought  much 
more  of  in  those  days  than  now,  and 
twelve  months  was  not  thought  too  long 
for  a student  to  devote  to  them  ; indeed, 
though  the  apprenticeship  fee  was  £300, 
his  services  as  dispenser  were  looked  upon 
as  a valuable  asset.  I therefore  spent  my 
time  in  the  morning  in  the  Dispensary, 
and  in  the  afternoon  in  working  for  a new 
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voluntary  Classical  and  Mathematical  Exam- 
ination, then  just  introduced  by  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  Celsus  and  Gregory,  of  which,  to  show 
they  had  had  a liberal  education,  students 
were  compelled  to  translate  a few  lines. 

The  Hospital  was  opened  in  the  year 
1828.  It  then  consisted  of  the  central 
portion  only.  A Fever  Ward,  standing 
where  the  Chapel  now  is,  close  to  and 
behind  the  Hospital,  was  added  soon 
after,  as  also  a mortuary  and  a room  for 
autopsies.  Mr.  Benjamin  Vallance  was  the 
first  House  Surgeon,  and  he  was  succeeded 
in  1831  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Furner,  and  it  was 
in  a great  measure  owing  to  his  exertions 
that  the  Library  and  Museum  were  founded 
in  1833,  and  the  Hospital  recognised  as  a 
Medical  School  in  1834. 

The  following  incident,  showing  the 
position  of  electricity  nearly  a hundred 
years  ago,  may  be  of  interest.  It  was  then 
a scientific  toy,  and  Mr.  Philip  Vallance, 
brother  of  the  first  House  Surgeon,  who 
related  this  to  me,  took  a great  interest  in 
it,  and  constructed  a machine  with  some 
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little  power.  From  this  lie  carried  a wire 
to  the  handle  of  the  door  of  the  pupil’s 
room  close  by,  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Gwyn, 
one  of  the  pupils,  a shock.  He  soon  heard 
a noise  and  ran  out,  only  to  find  instead 
of  Mr.  Gwyn,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  M.  Anderson, 
Chairman  of  Committee  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Hospital,  and  to  St.  George’s  Chapel,  and, 
I believe,  also  to  the  King,  in  his  surplice, 
flat  on  his  back.  Mr.  Vallance  apologised, 
and  said  it  was  intended  for  Mr.  Gwyn. 
“ It  need  not  have  been  quite  so  strong 
even  for  Mr.  Gwyn,”  was  the  only  reply. 

The  Resident  Staff  at  the  Hospital 
consisted  of  the  House  Surgeon,  Matron, 
three  or  four  pupils,  and  the  Dispenser. 
The  House  Surgeon,  besides  having  the 
care  of  the  patients  and  the  supervision  of 
the  wards,  was  answerable  for  a good  deal 
of  the  executive  work,  and  being,  by 
statute,  resident  master  of  the  establish- 
ment, all  cases  of  difficulty  were  referred 
to  him.  The  Dispenser  was  responsible 
for  the  dispensing,  which  however  was 
done  chiefly  by  the  resident  pupils. 
Besides  these  resident  pupils  there  were  a 
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number  of  non-resident  pupils,  who  in 
those  days  were  apprenticed  to  various 
medical  men  in  the  town,  and  were  allowed 
to  see  the  practice  at  the  Hospital  on  pay- 
ment of  £10  per  annum.  Mrs.  Comport 
was  the  matron,  to  which  post  she  was 
appointed  in  1828,  when  the  Hospital  was 
first  opened.  She  was  a charming  old 
lady,  and  was  looked  on  as  part  of  the 
Institution,  in  which  she  still  took  the 
greatest  interest.  She  always  spoke  of  the 
pupils  as  “her  boys,”  and  though  we  used 
to  tease  her,  and  play  small  practical  jokes 
on  her,  we  did  not  much  fear  her  anger, 
which  usually  ended  in  an  oyster  supper. 

In  1839,  the  Victoria  Wing  was  built, 
and  in  1841  the  Adelaide.  September 
21st,  1852,  was  a memorable  day  ; Lady 
Jane  Peel  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
East  and  West  Wings.  All  the  “ elite  ” 
of  Brighton,  then  in  its  palmiest  days,  was 
there,  and  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Wagner,  gave  a long  address.  After  this 
ceremony  the  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted 
to  festivities,  and  in  the  evening  there  was 
a dance  for  the  nurses  and  servants.  As 
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the  examination  at  the  Apothecaries  Hall 
was  coming  on,  I spent  that  evening  in 
working  at  Euclid  in  the  room  next 
Vallance  Ward,  which  is  now  the  Assistant 
House  Surgeon’s  room,  bnt  which  was 
then  used  for  casualties  in  the  morning, 
for  out-patients  between  12  and  1, 
and  for  casualties  (if  any)  and  a 
pupils’  sitting-room  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  was  a 
washing  basin,  and  above  this,  in  the 
corner,  a cupboard  containing  a skeleton. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace  was  a 
cupboard  with  two  drawers  below,  which 
were  used  for  splints  and  bandages.  In 
the  cupboard  above  were  kept  a few  cases 
of  casualty  instruments,  some  loose  bones 
and  books  belonging  to  the  pupils.  On 
that  evening,  as  usual,  the  pupils’  supper, 
consisting  of  bread  and  cheese  and  beer 
on  a tray,  was  placed  on  the  table  about 
9 p.m.  Soon  afterwards  a woman,  whom  I 
knew  something  of,  she  having  lived  at 
Pyecombe,  was  brought  in  from  the  rail- 
way, an  engine  having  passed  over  both, 
legs.  The  surgeons  were  at  once  sent  for, 
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and  arrived  accompanied  by  Mr.  William 
Verrall.  In  the  meantime  my  Euclid  and 
our  supper  were  put  into  the  cupboard, 
the  table  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  a mattress  put  on  it,  the  instru- 
ments were  arranged  on  the  window  sill, 
three  bulls-eye  lamps  were  lighted,  and  after 
both  legs  had  been  amputated,  one  above 
and  one  below  the  knee  by  Mr.  Vallance, 
who  did  the  operation  very  well,  the  patient 
was  removed,  the  instruments  were  washed 
and  put  away,  the  table  was  washed  down 
and  put  in  its  place,  and  our  supper  again 
brought  out  and  placed  on  it.  This  was 
my  first  operation,  and  my  first  initiation 
into  surgery.  I don’t  think  I did  any 
more  Euclid  that  night ! I passed  the 
Preliminary  Examination  at  the  Hall  in 
October,  and  then  commenced  to  learn  the 
bones.  There  were  no  plates  in  those 
days  and  none  of  the  modern  helps,  and 
we  had  to  learn  the  bones  by  staring  at 
them  and  puzzling  out  the  foramina, 
processes  and  depressions  by  means  of 
the  text  and  small  diagrams,  and  by 
carrying  the  small  bones  in  the  pocket, 
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and  feeling  them  at  odd  times,  so  as  to 
get  their  shape  and  appearance  impressed 
on  the  memory.  It  was  very  difficult 
work,  but  when  once  learned  in  this  way 
they  were  not  forgotten. 

First  Medical  Officers  at  the  Hospital. 

The  first  Surgeons  appointed  to  the 
Hospital,  were  Mr.  Harry  Blaker,  Mr. 
Robert  Taylor,  and  Mr.  John  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Harry  Blaker  was  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Family,  and  had  £300  a year  for 
attending  the  household  at  the  Pavilion,  and 
a tradition  exists  that  he  vaccinated  the  pre- 
sent King,  but  this  is  perhaps  doubtful.* 

He  certainly  attended  the  Princess 
Royal,  afterwards  Empress  of  Germany, 
evidence  of  which  exists  in  the  old 
accounts  of  the  firm.  He  also  attended 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  a codicil  of  her  will. 

Mr.  Robert  Taylor  was  always  looked  on 
as  an  excellent  surgeon,  and  on  one 

’Since  writing  the  above  I am  informed  by  Mr.  C.  Somers  Clarke  that 
this  statement  is  quite  correct.  Mr.  Harry  Blaker  vaccinated  both  the 
present  King  and  the  Princess  Royal,  afterwards  Empress  of  Germany. 
He  brought  some  vaccine  matter  from  them  and  vaccinated  two  of  his 
own  grandchildren,  telling  his  daughter,  their  mother,  that  her  children 
should  have  royal  blood  in  their  veins.  One  of  the  children  vaccinated 
was  Mr.  Clarke’s  own  mother. 
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occasion  he  tied  the  common  carotid  for 
pulsating  tumour  of  the  orbit.  He  was 
a most  gentlemanly  and  courteous  old 
man,  though  of  an  irritable  temper,  and 
could  on  occasion  swear  very  fluently. 

He  was  very  fond  of  horses,  and  always 
drove  himself  in  a park  phaeton  and  pair. 
Dr.  Ormerod  told  me  an  anecdote  respect- 
ing him  which  is  perhaps  worth  repeating. 
Dr.  Ormerod  was  sent  for  to  see  a patient 
in  the  country,  and  a trap  was  sent  to 
meet  him  at  the  railway  station. 

As  they  were  going  along  the  driver 
said,  “Do  you  know  Mr.  Taylor,  sir?” 

“Yes,”  said  Dr.  Ormerod. 

“Very  hasty  man  Mr.  Taylor,  I used  to 
drive  for  him.  One  day,  sir,  in  St.  James’ 
Street,  he  had  gone  into  a house,  and  I 
was  waiting  outside  with  the  carriage, 
when  a man  from  the  waterworks  came 
and  turned  on  the  cock  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  the  water  flew  up  in  a jet 
two  or  three  feet  high,  splashed  the  horses 
and  frightened  them  so  that  I was  obliged 
to  wait  a few  doors  off. 

“ When  Mr.  Taylor  came  out,  he  just  did 
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swear,  and  he  took  hold  of  the  waterworks 
man  and  held  him  over  the  spoilt  till  he 
was  wet  through.” 

I attended  Mr.  Taylor  for  several  years, 
indeed  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  I 
once  asked  him  if  this  story  was  true. 

“ Of  course  it  was,”  he  said.  “ What 
right  had  the  fellow  to  frighten  my 
horses  ?” 

In  contrast  to  this,  I must  relate 
another  incident  told  me  by  Mr.  Couling, 
trifling  in  itself,  but  showing  how  extremes 
of  character  may  meet  in  the  same  person. 

Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Couling  met  in  con- 
sultation at  the  house  of  a lady  of  title, 
living  at  Palmeira  Square.  While  waiting- 
in  the  drawing-room,  one  of  the  children, 
a little  boy,  came  in. 

Mr.  Couling  shook  hands  with  him  with- 
out rising  from  his  seat,  Mr.  Taylor  got 
up  and  shook  hands  most  courteously, 
remarking  : 

“ We  ought  always  to  be  particular  in 
our  behaviour  before  children,  if  we  wish 
them  to  grow  up  as  gentlemen.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  was,  I believe,  an  excellent 
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Surgeon.  I was  once  taken  to  assist  in 
stopping  secondary  haemorrhage,  after  a 
circular  amputation  of  the  thigh,  which 
was,  I was  told,  very  well  done  by  him. 

These  three  first  Surgeons  all  resigned 
on  the  same  day,  and  the  three  first  House 
Surgeons,  Mr.  Benjamin  Vallance,  Mr.  E. 
J.  Furner,  and  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  Junior, 
were  appointed  to  succeed  them,  and  were 
Surgeons  to  the  Hospital  when  I first  went 
there  as  pupil. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  died,  in  two  or  three 
months,  from  appendicitis.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  have  an  operation,  and  sent  for 
Sir  William  Ferguson  to  perform  it,  but 
operations  for  appendicitis  were  not 
dreamed  of  in  those  days,  and  Sir  William 
declined  to  do  it. 

He  was  a capital  Surgeon,  and  had  a 
great  reputation.  Mr.  H.  M.  Blaker 
succeeded  him.  The  three  physicians  were 
Dr.  King,  Dr.  Jenks,  and  Dr.  Brown. 

Dr.  King  was  a man  of  gentlemanly 
manners,  and  very  well  informed,  but  his 
professional  knowledge  was  rather  antique. 

Dr.  Jenks  had  been  an  army  surgeon, 
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and  was  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  had 
amputated  at  the  shoulder  joint  at  the 
Battle  of  Toulouse.  He  was  a man  of 
considerable  ability. 

I knew  little  of  Dr.  Brown,  who  left  the 
Hospital  soon  after  I went  there. 

If  the  memory  of  things  which  happened 
fifty  years  ago  can  be  relied  on,  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  the  management  of 
patients  must  have  been  very  primitive 
and  crude.  The  walls  of  the  wards 
were  whitewashed,  there  was  no  attempt 
at  ornamentation,  the  floors  were  of 
deal  boards  with  wide  interspaces, 
and  these  were  occasionally  scrubbed. 

The  food  was  good  and  stimulants  were 
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prescribed  freely.  The  beds  were  very 
close,  with  small  cubic  space  for  each. 
Both  nurses  and  patients  conspired  to 
keep  the  windows  closed,  especially  at 
night,  night  air  being  considered  highly 
injurious.  The  smell  was  consequently 
sickening,  and  erysipelas  and  pyaemia  were 
almost  always  present  in  a greater  or  less 
degree.  Arteries  were  secured  with  waxed 
silk  ligatures,  one  end  of  which  was  cut 
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short  and  the  other  left  hanging  out  of 
the  wound,  and  when  they  separated  at 
about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  there  was 
frequently  secondary  haemorrhage,  and  half- 
healed  stumps  were  torn  open,  and  the 
almost  impossible  task  of  securing  a vessel 
in  the  midst  of  granulations  which  bled 
on  the  slightest  touch  was  attempted. 
Wounds  were  usually  dressed  with  wet 
lint,  which  constantly  from  neglect  (it  was 
almost  impossible  to  keep  it  wet),  became 
dry  ; but  frequently  stumps  even  on  the 
second  day  were  poulticed,  a copious  excre- 
tion of  yellow  pus,  “ pus  laudabile,”  being 
thought  to  prevent  erysipelas.  There  were 
about  three  or  four  sponges  jn  the  Ward, 
which  were  used  for  all  patients  one  after 
another,  almost  without  washing.  When 
stumps  were  dressed,  pus  used  to  flow  out 
by  ounces  through  the  fingers  of  the  man 
who  supported  the  flaps.  Fractures  were 
treated  much  as  now  with  splints,  but 
sloughs  and  bedsores  were  much  more 
common.  Anaesthetics  were  not  well 
understood,  and  were  looked  upon  rather 
with  dread,  and  I well  recollect  seeing  a 
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thigh  amputated  without  anaesthetic.  The 
patient,  a man  from  Rottingdean,  was 
brought  in  with  comminuted  fracture  of 
the  thigh,  it  did  badly,  and  secondary 
amputation  was  decided  on  at  a consul- 
tation, and  it  was  also  decided  not  to  use 
chloroform  (ether  was  then  never  used) 
for  fear  of  increasing  shock  ! Mr.  Lowdell 
tried  to  amputate  the  thigh  by  the  flap 
operation,  but  the  knife,  which  transfixed 
the  limb  caught  against  a fragment  of 
bone.  Never  shall  I forget  the  agonized 
cry  of  the  poor  man — “ Please  cut  me 
through  Doctor,  pray  cut  me  through.” 
The  limb  was  eventually  taken  off  by 
cutting  the  flaps  from  without  inwards, 
but  the  patient  died  next  day.  Cupping' 
was  so  constantly  prescribed,  especially 
for  pain  in  the  back,  that  two  or  three  out- 
patients were  occasionally  seated  in  chairs, 
in  a row,  and  all  cupped  at  the  same  time, 
the  cupping  glasses  being  taken  off  and 
replaced  in  rotation.  Doctors  and  patients 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  physic,  especially  the 
patients,  who  were  not  satisfied  unless 
they  had  plenty,  and  the  more  uncomfort- 
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able  it  made  them  the  better  they  were 
pleased.  “ It  must  be  doing  me  good,  it 
does  ‘ sarch  ’ me  so.”  The  older  men 
knew  nothing  of  the  stethoscope  which 
had  not  been  very  many  years  introduced. 
“ There’s  a great  noise  in  his  chest,  I 
wonder  he  does  not  cough  and  spit  more,” 
said  one  old  physician,  after  sapiently 
listening  to  the  chest  of  a man,  I believe, 
suffering  from  bronchitis. 

A few  months  after  the  commencement 
of  my  pupilage,  Dr.  Ormerod  was 
appointed  Physician  to  the  Hospital.  He 
was  a man  of  great  intellect,  highly 
cultured,  of  great  industry,  and  quite 
up-to-date,  having  worked  with  Sir  Janies, 
then  Mr.  Paget,  till  his  health  failed, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
prospects  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and,  as 
he  told  me,  come  down  to  Brighton  to 
die.  His  influence  in  the  Hospital  was 
soon  felt.  There  were  a good  many 
preparations  in  the  Museum  which  had 
been  brought  into  being  by  Mr.  Burner 
when  House  Surgeon  many  years  before. 
He  put  these  up  fresh  and  re-wrote  the 
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histories.  I well  recollect  my  almost 
first  interview  with  him.  I was  in  the 
Museum  cleaning  some  preparation  jars 
when  he  came  in.  I was  about  to  retire 
when  he  stopped  me,  and  from  that  time 
till  his  death  was  my  guide,  teacher,  and 
friend.  It  was  his  custom  on  his  admission 
week  to  come  to  the  Hospital  punctually 
at  9 a.m.  and  take  histories  of  his  cases, 
which  were  written  down  at  his  dictation 
by  his  clerk,  whom  he  took  great  pains 
to  instruct  in  the  examination  of  patients, 
in  the  ordinary  clinical  testings  and  in 
morbid  anatomy  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred.  As  soon  as  he  could,  he  made 
me  his  clerk,  and  also  taught  me  how 
to  work  with  the  microscope,  and  advised 
me  what  books  to  read.  I shall  always 
remember  him  with  the  greatest  gratitude. 

Almost  the  last  case  I saw  as  pupil, 
before  going  to  Guy’s,  is  perhaps  worth 
mentioning.  A man  was  knocked  down 
by  an  engine  at  the  Station,  he  fell  between 
the  rails  and  the  engine  passed  over  him, 
compressing  his  pelvis.  When  the  swelling- 
subsided,  it  was  found  that  he  had  dis- 
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location  of  the  heads  of  both  femora  on  to 
the  pnbes.  There  was  no  manipulation  in 
those  days.  Attempts  Avere  made  by  force 
and  pulleys  for  two  hours  to  reduce  these 
dislocations  under  anaesthetics.  One  was 
reduced,  the  other  converted  into  a dis- 
location on  the  Dorsum  llii. 
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Guy’s  Hospital. 

I entered  at  Guy’s  in  1855,  and  spent 
my  first  winter  session  chiefly  in  the 
dissecting  room,  attending,  however,  a few 
lectures,  notably  Dr.  Addison’s  last  course, 
being  fascinated  by  his  manner  and 
eloquence.  The  second  winter  session  I 
spent  in  much  the  same  manner,  getting 
to  the  dissecting  room  at  9 a.m.,  and 
remaining  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  till 
towards  the  end,  when,  after  feeling  for 
a few  days  a little  out  of  health,  one  day 
at  lecture  I noticed  a good  deal  of  pain 
on  the  right  side  in  breathing.  This  in- 
creased, and  the  next  day  I was  obliged 
to  lie  up.  Mr.  Corbauld,  of  Sydenham, 
where  I had  rooms  in  the  Railway  Station, 
attended  me,  and  finding  things  rather 
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serious,  asked  Sir  William,  then  Dr.  Gull, 
to  see  me,  who  said  I had  effusion  into  the 
right  pleura,  a friction  sound  at  the  base 
of  the  left  lung,  and  a mitral  murmur. 
These  two  latter  disappeared  in  the  course 
of  a few  days.  I must  not  omit  to  mention 
Dr.  Gull’s  very  great  kindness  to  me  at 
this  time.  He  was  then  in  full  work,  but 
found  time  to  come  to  Sydenham  to  see 
me,  two  or  three  times  a week  for  eight  or 
nine  weeks.  He  thought  the  mischief  was 
rheumatic,  from  the  profuse  perspiration ; 
probably  it  would  now  be  thought  septic. 

About  the  fourth  week  I was  one  day 
seized  with  spasmodic  cough,  lasting  seven 
hours,  and  followed  by  profuse  expectora- 
tion, a pint  or  more,  purulent  and  tinged 
with  blood.  I imagine  a communication 
with  a bronchus  formed  at  this  time. 
About  ten  weeks  from  the  commencement 
of  the  attack,  I returned  to  my  father’s 
house  at  Albourne,  apparently  in  the  last 
stage  of  phthisis,  depressed  shoulder,  con- 
tracted chest,  clubbed  fingers,  constant 
cough,  profuse  expectoration,  and  night 
sweats.  By  slow  degrees  I got  a little 
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better,  and  could  walk  a few  yards,  and  in 
a short  time  could  ride  on  horseback  at  a 
foot  pace.  Mr.  Richard  Burt,  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  most  kindly  lent  me  a quiet 
pony,  and  rubbed  my  chest  every  evening 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  this  was  the 
only  remedy  to  which  I could  trace  the 
least  benefit.  The  chest  very  gradually 
resumed  to  a great  extent  its  natural 
shape,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
expansion  took  place  was  very  curious. 
About  once  in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks 
there  was,  for  two  or  three  days,  a marked 
aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms,  especially 
the  cough  ; this  was  followed  by  an 
evident  expansion  of  the  chest,  as  if, 
absorption  of  adventitious  matter  having 
gone  on  to  a certain  extent,  the  elasticity 
of  the  walls  came  into  play  and  air 
entered  a portion  of  hitherto  compressed 
lung. 

At  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  although 
clubbed  fingers  and  cough  and  other 
symptoms  still  remained  in  a minor 
degree,  I had  very  much  improved.*  My 
chief  amusement  at  this  time  was  shooting 
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on  my  Uncle’s  farm  at  Pyecombe,  but  this 
was  attended  with  difficulties,  as  breath- 
lessness prevented  my  walking.  I got 
over  this  by  making  a holster  out  of  an 
old  stirrup  leather  and  a piece  of  carpet, 
which  I could  buckle  on  to  the  staple  at 
the  bowT  of  the  saddle  of  the  quiet  pony 
lent  me  by  Mr.  Burt ; I then  got  a heavy 
leaden  weight  to  which  I attached  a cord 
eight  or  ten  yards  long,  and  passed  the 
other  end  of  the  cord  through  one  ring  of 
the  snaffle  bit  and  tied  it  to  the  other,  thus 
forming  a gag.  Then  when  my  old  setter 
found  any  game,  I could  “cast  anchor  ” 
by  throwing  down  the  weight,  which 
prevented  the  pony  moving,  and  get  off 
and  have  a shot.  In  this  way  I sometimes 
killed  four  or  five  head  of  game  in  two  or 
three  hours.  I have  given  my  own  case 
rather  at  length,  because  in  these  days  of 
tapping  the  chest,  a case  of  pus  in  the 
pleura,  left  to  Nature,  is  rare. 

At  this  time  I was  seized  with  a desire 
to  pass  the  Hall  and  College,  but  any  idea 
of  returning  to  Guy’s  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Circumstances,  however,  favoured 
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me.  It  was  the  last  year  of  the  old 
“ regime,”  which  required  only  three 
winter  and  two  summer  sessions  at  a 
recognised  Hospital,  and  the  examination 
for  which  consisted  of  one  hour’s  “viva 
voce,”  divided  into  four  quarters,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  being  spent  at  each  of 
four  tables.  Though  I had  not  completed 
the  usual  curriculum  at  Guy’s,  I had  spent 
nearly  five  years  at  a recognized  Hospital, 
the  Sussex  County  Hospital  being  recog- 
nized for  practice,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
to  petition  the  two  Courts  of  Examiners 
to  allow  me  to  come  up  for  examination. 
I consulted  Dr.  Ormerod  and  he  cpiite 
approved,  and  wrote  to  both  Hall  and 
College.  I sent  up  my  petition,  and 
received  practically  the  same  answer  from 
both,  that  I might  try  but  should  be 
required  to  pass  a good  examination.  I 
then  arranged  with  Dr.  Barron,  the 
“ Grinder  ” or  Coach,  at  Guy’s,  for  an 
hour’s  preparatory  examination,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  said  I was  certain  to  pass,  so 
on  July  22nd,  1858,  I went  to  London,  got 
to  the  Hall  at  8 p.m.,  and  left  about 
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10  p.m.  with  the  Apothecaries  Hall 
diploma.  The  College  still  remained  to 
he  passed.  I again  made  an  appointment 
with  Dr.  Barron,  who  said  I was  almost 
certain  to  get  through.  On  October  15th, 
1858,  I passed  the  College.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  after  breakfast,  I 
walked  to  a farm  close  by,  where  I had 
permission  to  shoot,  and  killed  a snipe, 
which  my  dog  pleased  me  by  swimming  a 
wide  stream  and  retrieving.  I then 
returned  home  and  rested  till  the  midday 
dinner,  after  which  I went  to  London  and 
stayed  at  the  Bridge  House  Hotel,  London 
Bridge,  till  I went  to  the  College  where  1 
had  to  be  at  a little  before  8 p.m. 

There  were,  I think,  eleven  candidates,  I 
was  one  of  the  last  three,  and  had  therefore 
twenty  minutes  at  three  tables,  instead  of 
fifteen  minutes  at  four.  At  the  first  table 
was  Mr.  Skey,  who  was  then  advocating 
free  incisions  and  stimulants  in  phleg- 
monous erysipelas.  His  first  question  was 
“ What  would  you  do  if  you  had  a case  of 
cellulitis  ? ” I said  of  course,  “ Free 
incisions  and  plenty  of  stimulants.”  “ How 
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large  incisions  ? ” “ Large  enough  to 

relieve  tension.”  “ And  how  much  stimu- 
lant?” “Enough  to  affect  the  pulse.” 
At  the  next  table  I had  a few  questions  on 
the  physiology  of  breathing,  and  also  on 
the  veins,  and  the  propriety  of  putting  a 
ligature  on  them.  It  had  been  considered 
that  it  was  most  dangerous  to  put  a liga- 
ture on  a vein,  because  it  was  thought 
that  when  the  ligature  separated,  the  pus 
was  sucked  into  the  open  mouth  of  the 
vein  and  produced  pyaemia.  This  doctrine 
was  just  then  questioned.  At  the  last 
table  was  Mr.  Thomas  Wormald,  noted  for 
his  rough  manner  and  kindness  of  heart. 
Seeing,  I suppose,  that  I was  tired  and  out 
of  health,  his  first  question  was  “ Where 
do  you  come  from?”  “Brighton,  sir.” 
“ Oh,  a Sussex  pudding  I suppose.”  He 
then  asked  some  very  good  questions 
about  dislocation  of  the  ankle  joint  with 
fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula, 
which,  thanks  to  Dr.  Ormerod,  who  had 
induced  me  to  study  “ Cooper  on  Dislo- 
cations and  Fractures  of  the  Joints  ” at 
the  Sussex  County  Hospital,  I was  able  to 
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answer.  At  the  end  of  the  hour,  when 
the  names  of  the  successful  candidates 
were  called  over,  mine  was  among  them. 

I was  much  disappointed  at  not  being 
able  to  compete  for  the  office  of  House 
Surgeon,  which  just  then  became  vacant  at 
the  Hospital  and  which  had  always  been 
my  object,  indeed  I had  given  up  all  idea 
of  ever  being  able  to  practise  the  profession, 
but 

“ Thei'e’s  a Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will.” 

Commence  Practice. 

In  about  a month,  I received  a note  from 
the  Hospital  telling  me  that  the  newly- 
appointed  House  Surgeon  had  scarlet 
fever,  and  asking  me  to  take  the  duties 
till  other  arrangements  could  be  made. 
This  I did  and  remained  there  about  three 
months.  I then  spent  several  months  at 
Guy’s,  chiefly  in  the  wards,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  1859,  I was  appointed 
assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Convict  Hospital, 
then  temporarily  located  in  the  Old  Jail, 
now  the  Naval  Prison  at  Lewes.  There 
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were  about  300  invalid  convicts,  of  whom 
about  20  or  30  were  mental  cases,  some 
bordering  on  insanity ; a considerable 
number  were  convalescents  after  accidents 
or  acute  disease,  sent  from  able-bodied 
prisons,  and  some  were  chronic  invalids. 
We  remained  at  Lewes  four  or  five  months 
when  we  were  transferred  to  a newly-built 
model  prison  at  Knapp  Hill,  close  to 
Woking.  I look  back  upon  the  time  spent 
at  Lewes  as  perhaps  the  happiest  of  my  life. 

For  the  first  time  for  two  years  I was 
able  to  enjoy  social  amusements  and  the 
society  of  friends,  of  whom  T had  many  in 
Lewes,  and  moreover  I was  earning  my 
own  living  and  free  from  the  fear  of 
being  dependent  on  my  friends,  a feeling 
more  intolerable  perhaps  than  the  pain  of 
pleurisy  or  the  dreadful  weakness  of 
septic  fever.  The  prison  at  Knapp  Hill 
was  built  on  the  most  approved  plan  both 
as  regards  ventilation  and  sanitation  and 
also  its  general  arrangements,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  that  it  was  within 
thirty-six  miles  of  London,  for  it  was 
situated  on  a large  moor  covered  with  heath 
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and  a few  stunted  pines,  about  a mile  and 
a half  from  Woking  Cemetery,  in  an  unused 
part  of  which  I used  to  exercise  a young 
setter.  Snakes  abounded,  and  frogs  kept 
us  awake  at  night  by  their  croaking.  A few 
blackcock  still  remained,  and  numbers  of 
shaggy  forest  ponies  were  to  be  seen  roam- 
ing about.  I think  this  appointment  was 
the  most  useful  I ever  held,  for  I learned 
how  to  manage  a large  public  institution 
and  saw  a number  of  chronic  cases  not 
usually  to  be  found  in  a Hospital,  and  as 
there  were  about  fifty  autopsies  a year,  a 
good  deal  of  pathological  knowledge  could 
be  picked  up. 

Specimens  of  calcareous  degeneration 
were  very  common,  such  as  large  bony 
plates  in  an  adherent  pleura  or  peri- 
cardium. Above  all  there  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  studying  human  nature. 
The  convicts  came  from  all  grades  of 
society.  There  were  clerks,  merchants, 
lawyers,  medical  men,  one  of  whom  had 
once  held  a very  prominent  position  in  a- 
large  town,  and  clergymen,  one  of  whom 
had  been  an  eminent  preacher.  A 
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certain  number  of  the  prisoners  were 
habitual  criminals,  and,  if  discharged, 
were  soon  in  prison  again,  but  while  the 
educated  were  generally  in  for  forgery  or 
swindling,  and  the  uneducated  for  more 
violent  crimes,  there  were  some  who  were 
much  to  be  pitied,  men  who  had  led 
blameless  lives  up  to  one  point,  and 
then,  when  perhaps  their  minds  were 
[ Oli  'vt/H  enfeebled  by  anxiety  and  worry,  caused 
by  misfortune,  losses  or  sickness,  had 
yielded  to  temptation  and  come  within  the 
meshes  of  the  law.  I learned  also  that 
I men,  even  convicted  felons,  are  not  all 
bad,  that  some  traces  of  good  feeling  are 
always  to  be  found,  and  I must  say  I 
received  as  much  gratitude,  or  even  more 
from  convicts  than  from  any  others.  There 
was  one  other  circumstance  which  par- 
ticularly struck  me,  and  that  was  that  men 
collected  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  all  grades  of  society, 
should  so  perfectly  assimilate  themselves 
to  one  standard,  as  if  men,  when  placed 
under  precisely  similar  conditions,  have  a 
tendency  to  assume  one  particular  type  in 
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appearance,  manner,  and,  I think,  habit 
of  thought,  quite  irrespective  of  their 
previous  manner  of  life,  associations,  and 
education.  Malingering  was  very  common, 
and  required  all,  and  sometimes  more  than 
all,  one’s  acumen  to  detect. 

Although  it  occurred  some  months  after 
I had  left  the  service,  and  while  I was  on 
a visit  to  my  cousin,  Mr.  E.  S.  Blaker,  who 
succeeded  me  in  the  office  of  Assistant 
Surgeon,  the  following  incident  may  be 
worth  recording.  By  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Governor  I was  allowed  to  accompany 
my  cousin  round  the  Wards,  and  was  asked 
to  see  a man  who  was  said  to  have 
paralysis  of  both  legs.  I thought  with 
the  others  he  was  malingering,  and  the 
usual  remedies  having  failed,  it  was 
decided  to  use  galvanism.  The  batteries 
were  out  of  order,  but  by  uniting  two  we 
got  a fairly  good  current.  While  arranging 
the  batteries,  it  was  mentioned  audibly 
that  a mild  current  would  be  used  at  first, 
and  the  strength  increased  daily.  The 
batteries  were  placed  on  a table  on  one 
side  of  the  bed,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Blaker, 
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standing  on  the  other,  applied  one  pole 
to  the  hip,  and  asked  me  to  apply  the 
other  to  the  foot.  Never  was  a more 
miraculous  cure.  The  man  jumped  up, 
said  “I’m  damned  if  1 can  stand  this,” 
and  rushed  across  the  Ward,  dragging  the 
batteries  off  the  table,  upsetting  the 
sulphuric  acid,  and  destroying  two  sets 
of  bedding  and  the  floor  for  several  feet. 

Brighton  Dispensary. 

On  leaving  the  Convict  Hospital  in 
1860,  I was  appointed  House  Surgeon 
to  the  Brighton  and  Hove  Dispensary. 

Brighton  in  those  days  was  much 
smaller  than  it  is  at  present,  and  roughly 
speaking,  was  bounded  by  Kemp  Town 
on  the  East,  then  by  Eastern  Road, 
Queen’s  Park,  Elm  Grove  to  Lewes  Road, 
then  by  Dog  Kennel  Road,  New  England 
Hill  to  Furze  Hill  ; Adelaide  Crescent 
and  Pahneira  Square  had  just  been  built 
at  the  West  of  Brighton.  Hove  was  a 
small  town,  and  was  separated  from 
Brighton  by  the  Cricket  Ground,  situated 
where  the  Avenues  now  are.  A hat  is 


now  Church  Road  was  then  a somewhat 
narrow,  rather  muddy  lane,  with  hedges 
on  each  side,  and  between  this  and  the 
Downs  was,  I think,  only  one  house, 
Rigden’s  Farm.  Preston  was  a country 
village,  with  some  thatched  cottages  still 
standing,  and  was  noted  for  the  Tivoli 
strawberry  gardens,  and  was  about  a 
mile  from  Brighton.  Preston  Park  was 
then  a large  meadow,  and  between 
London  Road  and  Lewes  Road  were  only 
one  or  two  houses,  indeed  I have  ridden 
over  this  ground  as  well  as  over 
Rigden’s  Farm  more  than  once  with  the 
hounds.  The  houses  in  the  district  in 
which  my  work  lay,  that  is  round  the 
Institution  in  the  Queen’s  Road,  were  com- 
paratively modern,  and  for  the  most  part 
fairly  sanitary,  except  that  in  many  of 
the  bedrooms  there  were  no  fireplaces, 
and  these  had  absolutely  no  ventilation. 
The  drainage  was  for  the  most  part  into 
cesspools,  pits  simply  sunk  in  the  chalk, 
and  it  is  worth  notice  that  some  of  these 
cesspits  never  required  emptying,  the 
contents  disappeared  in  the  fissures  of 
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the  chalk.  There  was  a rudimentary 
system  of  drainage  in  some  parts  of  the 
town,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
ptf  the  storm  water,  with  an  outlet  on 
the  beach  near  the  Albion  Hotel,  and 
into  this  some  of  the  houses  were 
drained.  This  drain  was  of  brickwork, 
and  so  badly  constructed  that  large 
black  slugs  used  to  come  up  through 
the  cracks  into  the  basement  of  29,  Old 
Steine,  when  I first  resided  there  in  1869. 
This  drain  was  very  superficial,  and  the 
smell  from  the  gullyholes  was  at  times 
very  noticeable.  The  present  system  of 
drainage  with  the  intercepting  sewer 
was  not  in  existence  till  1871.  Mr. 
George  Shelley,  a butcher,  for  many 
years  Churchwarden  at  St.  Nicholas,  told 
me  that  when  a boy,  he  used  to  swim 
his  butcher’s  tray  in  a stream  which  ran 
from  Park  Crescent  through  the  Steine 
to  the  Sea.  The  water  supply  of  the 
town  was  from  two  sources,  the  water- 
works, and  wells.  Many  houses  connected 
with  the  waterworks,  the  service  of 
which  was  not  always  constant,  had 
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cisterns  which  not  only  contained  the- 
water  for  drinking,  but  also  supplied  the 
lavatories  by  means  of  a pipe.  I well 
recollect  the  supply  at  the  Hospital  being 
deficient  during  a hot  summer,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  supplement  it  by  water 
from  the  well.  The  plumbing  was  not 
always  satisfactory,  a communication 
having  been  once  discovered  at  the 
Hospital  between  a large  water  pipe  and 
a soil  pipe  which  ran  side  by  side.  The 
wells  also  were  not  always  to  be 
depended  on,  sewage  matter  sometimes 
percolating  into  a well  from  an  adjacent 
cesspool.  This  happened  at  29,  Old 
Steine,  when  Mr.  H.  M.  Blaker  lived  there.. 
The  water  was  noticed  to  have  a peculiar 
taste,  and  a communication  was  discovered 
between  the  well  and  the  cesspool  of 
No.  30. 

While  I was  at  the  Dispensary,  epidemics 
of  three  diseases  occurred,  diphtheria,, 
small-pox,  and  scarlet  fever.  About  the 
diphtheria  I recollect  nothing  particular,, 
except  that  the  worst  cases  occurred  in 
houses  situated  near  a gully  hole,  the  smell 
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from  which,  especially  in  hot  weather,  was 
very  offensive,  the  drains  perhaps  being 
rarely  or  never  Unshed.  The  small-pox 
did  not  seem  to  be  of  a very  severe  or 
fatal  character.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
isolate  those  infected,  people  generally 
passed  through  the  disease  in  their  own 
homes,  and  might  be  seen,  as  they  were 
getting  well,  walking  about  the  streets 
with  black  half-healed  pustules  on  their 
faces.  The  difficulty  seemed  to  be  in 
recognizing  the  disease  in  its  early  stage. 
Some  cases  commenced  like  measles,  the 
distinctive  nodules  not  appearing  for  a 
day  or  two.  Among  the  cases  modified 
by  vaccination,  some  could  scarely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  chicken  pox,  while  others 
after  a few  days’  malaise,  presented  only 
three  or  four  pustules,  just  sufficient  to 
identify  the  disease.  Practically,  if  two  or 
three  good  vaccination  marks  could  be 
found,  there  was  no  anxiety  as  to  the  result. 
The  scarlet  fever  epidemic  was  a much 
more  serious  matter,  and  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  I signed  twenty-three  certifi- 
cates of  death  from  scarlet  fever  in 
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one  month.  The  epidemic  appeared  to 
he  of  a very  bad  type,  and  its  virulence 
was  doubtless  increased  by  bad  ventilation 
and  crowding,  and  from  the  fact  that 
where  imperfect  drains  existed,  they  were 
seldom  or  never  flushed.  In  some 
cases  the  rash  was  of  a purple  (purpuric) 
colour,  and  these  were  generally  fatal.  In 
others  the  rash  did  not  appear  at  all,  the 
patients  died,  apparently  overwhelmed  with 
the  poison  on  the  first  or  second  day,  and, 
but  for  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  and  the 
presence  perhaps  of  one  or  two  milder 
cases  in  the  same  house,  it  might  very 
easily  have  been  unrecognized. 

Opening  into  North  Road,  then  called 
North  Lane,  between  Bread  Street  and 
Gardner  Street,  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  Tichbourne  Street,  were  two  rows  of 
buildings  called  Pimlico,  and  Pym’s 
Gardens.  They  were  mere  alleys,  there 
being  no  opening  at  the  Church  Street 
end.  As  far  as  I recollect  the  houses  were 
mere  huts  with  a few  feet  of  garden  in 
front,  and  were  in  a most  dilapidated 
condition.  The  inhabitants,  mostly  fisher- 
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men,  were  of  the  lowest  type,  the  families 
lived  all  crowded  together,  and  I have 
seen  on  Sunday  mornings  girls  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  or  even  a year  or  two 
older,  walking  in  front  of  the  houses 
absolutely  naked.  In  the  gardens  and 
paths  in  front  of  the  houses,  heads,  skins 
and  intestines  of  fish  were  lying  about  in 
every  stage  of  decomposition.  Nothing 
could  be  worse  than  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions, and  yet  there  was  a remarkable 
freedom  from  illness,  though  Bread  Street 
above  and  Gardner  Street  below  had  their 
full  share.  I could  only  account  for  this 
by  supposing  that  being  fishermen,  they 
could  get  fish,  and  so  were  well  fed, 
secondly,  that  the  houses  were  so  old  and 
dilapidated  that  in  spite  of  over-crowding- 
plenty  of  fresh  air  got  through  the  cracks 
and  crevices,  and  lastly  that  being  very 
low  (only  the  ground  floor),  there  was 
plenty  of  sunlight  and  nothing  to  prevent 
free  circulation  of  air. 

House  Surgeon  County  Hospital. 

I left  the  Dispensary  in  1862.  and 
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about  midsummer,  1864,  was  elected 
House  Surgeon  to  the  Sussex  County 
Hospital,  a post  which  had  been  my 
aim  since  the  time  I was  pupil 
there.  During  that  interval,  surgery  had 
advanced  a little,  but  not  very  much. 
Diseases  of  joints  which  had  during  my 
pupilage  been  treated  with  blisters  and 
cupping  were  now  put  on  splints  and  kept 
at  rest.  The  first  germs  of  the  present 
aseptic  and  antiseptic  treatment  of 
wounds  might  be  traced  in  the  greater 
cleanliness,  and  in  the  use  of  such  lotions 
as  lead,  zinc,  and  especially  carbolic  acid 
instead  of  plain  water,  though  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  friar’s  balsam,  balsam 
of  Peru,  and  turpentine  in  various  forms 
had  been  used  from  time  immemorial.  The 
three  or  four  sponges  which  it  had  been 
the  custom  to  use  for  a whole  ward,  and 
which  were  very  imperfectly  washed 
between  each  dressing,  were  superseded 
by  swabs  of  cotton  wool  or  fine  tow,  but 
practically  nothing  was  done  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  septic  poison.  Surgeons 
still  operated  in  old  coats  kept  for  the 
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purpose,  the  cleansing  of  which  consisted 
in  allowing  the  pus  and  blood  to  diy  and 
then  simply  brushing  them  off  with  a 
brush.  The  same  morbid  fear  of  fresh 
air  still  continued,  as  well  as  the  difficulty 
in  beeping  up  any  ventilation.  Cases  of 
erysipelas  and  hospital  gangrene  were 
constantly  recurring,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  these  diseases  raged  to  such  an 
extent  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  patients  and 
also  the  head  nurse  died  in  the  male 
accident  ward  in  one  week.  The  disease 
usually  came  on  suddenly.  A patient  with 
a wound,  however  caused,  apparently  going 
on  well  was  reported  to  have  a rigor. 
This  was  followed  by  fever  (there  were  no 
clinical  thermometers  in  those  days),  rest- 
lessness, loss  of  appetite  and  perhaps 
vomiting.  In  a short  time,  the  parts 
round  the  wound  became  red,  hot  and 
swelled,  and  in  a few  hours  gangrene 
commenced  in  a small  spot  and  spread 
rapidly,  sometimes  over  a very  large 
extent  (many  inches)  of  surface.  If  the 
case  did  not  end  fatally,  as  was  frequently 
the  case,  the  slough  separated  leaving 
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the  muscles  exposed  as  if  they  had 
been  cleanly  dissected.  Repair  usually 
took  place  fairly  quickly.  The  treatment 
consisted  in  free  incisions,  which  were 
immediately  plugged  with  strips  of  lint 
soaked  in  turpentine,  poultices  frequently 
of  charcoal,  stimulants  and  nourishment 
with  quinine  and  opium. 

I have  described  these  cases  rather 
minutely,  because  they  are  now  seldom  or 
never  seen.  Primary  union  in  wounds 
was  almost  unknown,  and  the  suppuration 
in  the  larger  wounds,  such  as  amputations 
which  were  much  more  common  in  those 
days  than  now,  was  enormous,  often  many 
ounces  daily.  Ventilators  and  blocks 
placed  in  the  window  frames  so  that  the 
sashes  could  not  be  quite  closed  produced 
a great  improvement,  but  septic  cases 
still  occurred.  On  one  occasion  there 
was  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  and  in  one 
ward  the  characteristic  membrane  appeared 
on  many  of  the  wounds.  The  nursing  of 
that  day  was  very  imperfect  compared 
with  the  present  system  of  highly-trained 
nurses.  There  were  no  sisters,  and  the 
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head  nurse  was  generally  a woman  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  who  had  worked  her 
way  through  the  grades  of  scrubber  and 
undernurse.  They  did  ordinary  nursing 
fairly  well,  were  very  attentive  to  patients 
and  took  much  pride  in  their  wards,  but 
they  could  not  do  dressings  or  work  of 
that  sort,  which  was  usually  done  by  pupils. 
No  charts  nor  records  were  then  kept  in  the 
wards. 

About  this  time  two  inventions  came  into 
general  use,  the  clinical  thermometer 
and  the  hypodermic  syringe,  which 
have  had  so  great  an  influence  on  medicine 
and  surgery,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
how  we  could  have  got  on  without  them. 
These  were  followed  by  the  ophthalmoscope 
and  the  laryngoscope,  and  I well  recollect 
a passage  in  one  of  the  journals,  which 
expressed  a doubt  as  to  whether  such  a 
strong  light  thrown  on  the  retina  might  not 
seriously  injure  that  membrane.  These  new 
instruments,  together  with  the  Rontgen 
Rays,  are  of  course  of  the  greatest  value  as 
aids  to  diagnosis,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  not  lessen  the  cultivation  of  the  power 
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of  observation,  and  senses  of  touch,  sight 
and  hearing,  which  were  so  evident  in  the 
older  men.  I well  recollect  Mr.  S.  K. 
Scott,  years  ago,  coming  in  to  what  is 
now  Overton  Ward,  and  looking  at  a 
girl  evidently  very  ill,  but  in  whom  no 
definite  lesion  could  be  found,  and  saying 
“ That  girl  has  pneumonia.”  Nothing 
could  be  found  in  the  lungs  that  day,  but 
the  next,  one  was  nearly  solid.  He  had 
a large  practice,  and  recognised  the 
“physiognomy”  of  disease. 

About  this  time  186 7, the  first  Ovariotomy 
at  this  Hospital  was  done  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Blaker.  It  was  a perfectly  straightforward 
case,  but  things  were  not  well  understood. 
The  clamp  slipped,  there  was  considerable 
haemorrhage  and  the  patient  died  from 
septic  inflammation.  Mr.  E.  J.  Furner 
about  this  time  tied  the  subclavian  artery 
on  both  sides  at  different  times,  on  the 
same  patient.  On  both  occasions  the 
operation  was  done  without  anaesthetic,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  distention  of  the  veins. 
The  man  scarcely  moved  during  the  oper- 
ation, and  slept  afterwards  for  sixteen  or 
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seventeen  hours  each  day  till  he  got  well. 
Of  course  in  those  days  one  end  of  the 
ligature  was  cut  off,  and  the  other  left 
hanging  out  of  the  wound. 

A medical  man  is  sometimes  obliged  to 
tell  patients  that  their  disease  is  of  a very 
serious  or  indeed  fatal  nature,  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  different  manner 
in  which  such  news  is  received.  A par- 
ticularly nice  old  man,  a farm  labourer, 
was  sent  into  the  Hospital  from  East 
Sussex  with  malignant  disease  of  the 
lower  jaw.  I advised  him  in  the  gentlest 
manner  I could  to  return  home  to  his 
friends,  as  nothing  in  the  way  of  operation 
was  considered  advisable. 

“ Be  I going  to  die  den,  sir  ? ” he  asked. 
I could  only  say,  “ Well,  I am  afraid  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  cure  you.” 

“ Den  I don’t  know  what  dey’ll  do  in 
my  parish.  If  dey  buries  me  dey  must 
go  widout  being  buried  durselves,  for  I 
be  de  sexton.” 

The  majority  of  the  labouring  class  in 
East  Sussex  at  that  time  always  pro- 
nounced “th”  as  “ d.”  The  Danes  are 


said  to  have  had  at  one  time  a settlement 
in  East  Sussex,  traces  of  which  remain  in 
the  names  of  places,  as  Danehill.  Can 
this  peculiarity  he  traced  to  them  ? 

Appointment  as  Assistant  Surgeon. 

On  the  last  day  of  1867,  I left  the 
Hospital  as  House  Surgeon,  and  in  1869 
was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon.  In  1870 
I did  my  first  ovariotomy,  the  second 
done  in  the  Hospital,  and  the  first  success- 
fully. It  was  fortunately  a peculiarly  easy 
case.  The  patient  ran  away  from  the 
Hospital,  frightened  by  the  fire  which 
occurred  in  the  east  end  of  the  building 
about  that  time.  As  I was  walking  up 
the  Marine  Parade  the  evening  before  the 
operation,  I met  a retired  elderly  medical 
man,  who  strongly  advised  me  not  to 
attempt  an  operation  which  was  scarcely 
justifiable  and  might  lead  to  unpleasant 
consequences  to  myself.  I am  not  sure 
he  did  not  mention  “ Coroner’s  Inquest.” 
Considering  the  enormous  mortality  of 
hernia  operations  of  those  days,  and  the 
teaching  that  a wound  of  the  peritoneum 
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was  almost  certainly  fatal,  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  ovariotomy  when  first 
introduced  by  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  should 
have  been  received  by  the  profession  with 
a storm  of  abuse,  and  that  all  sorts 
of  opprobrious  epithets  should  have 
been  applied  to  those  who  practised  it. 
But  this  opposition  was  of  short  duration. 
The  position  of  a woman,  the  subject  of 
ovarian  disease,  in  those  days  was  terrible. 
After  a painful  illness  of  a year,  or  at 
most  two,  with  all  the  miseries  of  dropsy, 
relieved  perhaps  from  time  to  time  by 
tapping,  in  those  days  a somewhat 
dangerous  operation,  she  could  only  look 
forward  to  a fatal  termination.  It  is  not 
surprising,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
she  should  take  the  risk  of  an  operation 
that  would  restore  her  to  health,  though 
that  risk  might  be  great. 

The  number  of  successfid  cases  was  at 
first  very  encouraging,  and  quickly 
became  greater  as  the  management  of 
patients,  and  the  manner  of  doing  the 
operation  improved.  Still  surgeons  had 
to  feel  their  way.  The  initial  difficulty 
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was  in  diagnosis.  Abdominal  tumours 
having  been  looked  on  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  surgery,  little  pains  had  been 
taken  to  differentiate  between  the  different 
forms,  and  mistakes  were  thus  often 
made.  Then  the  idea  that  patients 
required  food  soon  after  the  operation 
was  the  cause  of  some  failures.  One  by 
one  errors  of  this  sort  were  rectified, 
and  the  number  of  failures  decreased. 
The  greatest  advance  was  perhaps  the 
exchange  of  the  clamp  for  the  internal 
ligature,  which  marked  a great  advance 
in  the  practice  of  general  Surgery.  I 
well  recollect  a remark  in  one  of  the 
journals,  that  nothing  but  its  success 
could  justify  such  an  unsurgical  proceed- 
ing as  leaving  a ligature  in  the  interior 
of  the  body. 

Brighton  Poisoning  Case. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  Brighton 
poisoning  case,  and  as  it  was,  I believe, 
the  last  occasion  on  which  a jury  of 
matrons  was  empanelled,  I will  relate 
what  I recollect  of  it. 
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Miss  Edmunds,  a ladv  of  a “ certain 
age,”  and  as  far  as  I can  recollect  not  of 
particularly  prepossessing  appearance  lived 
I think,  in  Gloucester  Place,  Brighton,  and 
Dr.  Beard,  at  that  time  Assistant  Physician 
to  the  Hospital,  in  some  way  became  ac- 
quainted with  her,  and  asked  her,  as  she 
was  an  excellent  draftswoman,  to  copy 
some  large  anatomical  drawings  which  it 
was  intended  should  hang  on  the  walls  of 
the  Hospital  Library. 

It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  Miss 
Edmunds  developed  for  Dr.  Beard  one  of 
those  sudden  attachments  not  uncommonly 
seen  in  weak-minded  and  emotional  people, 
and  that  this  rendered  her  insanely  jealous 
of  Mrs.  Beard,  whom  she  wished  to  put  out 
of  the  way  without  attracting  suspicion  to 
herself. 

Soon  after  this  some  children  after  eat- 
ing some  chocolate  creams,  purchased  at 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Maynard  in  West  Street, 
were  seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
arsenical  poisoning  and  one,  a little  hoy, 
died  and  on  examination  arsenic  was  found 
in  the  body.  The  sweets  in  Maynard’s 
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shop  were  examined  and  arsenic  was  found 
in  one  parcel  of  chocolate  creams,  and 
some  of  these  on  more  minute  examination 
were  found  to  have  been  cut  in  half,  arsenic 
put  in  the  centre,  and  the  two  halves  stuck 
together  again.  It  was  then  recollected  that 
a lady  had  bought  some  of  these  creams 
and  taken  them  away,  and  after  some  time 
had  brought  them  back  and  asked  to  have 
them  exchanged  for  something  else,  which 
was  done.  One  afternoon  just  about  this 
time,  I was  asked  to  go  at  once  to 
Mr.  Boys,  59,  Grand  Parade,  where  I 
found  two  or  three  of  the  servants 
suffering  from  considerable  collapse,  pain 
and  vomiting.  I was  told  that  this  had 
come  on  after  eating  some  fruit,  peaches  I 
think,  which  had  just  been  sent  anony- 
mously. I was  surprised  at  the  severity 
of  the  attack,  but  thought  the  fruit  Avas 
probably  bad,  and  suspected  nothing 
further.  I had  scarcely  left  this  house  on 
my  road  home,  Avhen  I Avas  asked  to  go  to 
Dr.  Beard’s  house  which  Avas  only  a feAv 
doors  from  Mr.  Boys.  Here  I found  two 
or  three  servants  suffering  in  exactly  the 
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same  way  as  the  servants  at  59,  and  was 
told  that  the  symptoms  had  come  on  after 
eating  fruit  of  the  same  sort,  also  sent 
anonymously.  My  suspicions  were  now 
aroused,  and  on  a closer  examination  I 
found  the  fruit  was  covered  with  a white 
powder.  I therefore  collected  all  the 
vomited  matter  I could  in  earthen 
vessels  which  together  with  the  fruit  I 
put  in  a cupboard  which  I locked  and 
sealed.  I then  communicated  with  the 
police,  who  in  the  course  of  a day  or  two 
had  collected  sufficient  evidence  to  justify 
them  in  arresting  Miss  Edmunds,  who 
was  committed  for  trial  by  the  magistrates 
and  lodged  in  Lewes  jail. 

The  feeling  in  the  neighbourhood  was  so 
strong  against  her,  however,  that  the  trial 
was  transferred  from  Lewes  to  the  Old 
Bailey.  I was  subpoenaed  as  a witness. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  trial, 
it  was  an  ordinary  trial  for  murder.  She 
was  found  guilty,  and  when  asked 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  if  there 
was  any  reason  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  passed  on  her,  said  she 
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was  pregnant.  A jury  of  matrons  was- 
immediately  ordered  to  be  empanelled. 
The  doors  of  the  Court  were  closed,  and 
two  policemen  proceeded  to  select  the= 
proper  number  of  matrons  from  the 
women  who  were  in  the  Court.  Mr.  Richard 
Turner,  Surgeon  to  Lewes  jail,  who  of 
course  knew  the  policemen,  was  sitting 
close  to  me,  and  a few  rows  in  front 
was  a rather  good-looking  young  woman  * 
Mr.  Turner  touched  the  policeman  and 
suggested  she  should  be  selected,  which 
was  done,  and  she  was  made  foreman  or 
forewoman  of  the  jury.  When  the  proper 
number  were  chosen,  they  were  marched 
up  into  the  jury  box,  where  they 
appeared  with  surprise  and  dismay 
depicted  on  their  faces  and  were  sworn.. 
They  then  retired  and  soon  asked  for 
the  assistance  of  a Surgeon.  My  name 
was  mentioned,  but  I got  off  by  represent- 
ing to  the  judge  that  I did  not  wish  to 
act,  having  had  to  do  with  the  case  all 
through.  Eventually  a prison  Surgeon 
came.  He  wanted  a stethoscope  for 
which  a “ Bobby  ” was  sent,  who  returned 
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with  a large  telescope.  Altogether  the 
* whole  thing  except  its  serious  nature, 
was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  After  the 
trial  Miss  Edmunds  was  sent  hack  to 
Lewes  jail.  A plea  of  insanity  had  been 
urged  at  the  trial  for  the  defence,  and 
Dr.  Lockhart  Robertson  in  his  evidence, 
said  the  case  was  on  the  borderland 
between  crime  and  insanity.  Sir  William 
Gull  was  sent  down  to  Lewes  to  see  her 
and  make  a report.  Not  so  many  years 
previously  he  had  for  a short  time 
occupied  the  position  of  usher  or  teacher 
in  that  town  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Abbott, 
a Quaker.  Miss  Edmunds  was  eventually 
sent  to  Broadmoor  as  a criminal  lunatic, 
where  I believe  she  now  is. 

Antiseptic  Surgery. 

Somewhere  in  the  seventies,  Lord  Lister’s 
wonderful  observations  on  the  subject  of 
bacteria,  and  his  practice  based  on  them, 
began  to  be  known.  As  happens  in 
almost  all  great  discoveries,  the  method 
of  using  antiseptics  met  with  incredulity 
and  opposition,  and  one  very  eminent 
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Surgeon  attached  to  a large  London 
Hospital  published  an  article  in  one  of 
the  journals  eulogizing  the  advantages 
of  bread  poultice  as  compared  with  the 
antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds.  I recollect 
well  the  ridicule  and  difficulty  I met  with 
when  I first  used  this  new  antiseptic 
method  at  the  Hospital. 

Although  at  that  time  our  apparatus 
was  very  imperfect  (we  had  only  hand 
spray,  gauze,  protective  antiseptic  wool 
with  carbolic  acid  lotion)  and  our  know- 
ledge of  using  it  was  also  imperfect,  I 
soon  found  that  when  “ antiseptic  precau- 
tions,” as  the  new  method  was  then 
termed,  were  used,  we  sometimes  got 
primary  union,  which  we  had  never  done 
before,  and  wounds  healed  more  rapidly 
and  with  less  pain  and  constitutional  dis- 
turbance than  under  the  old  treatment. 
It  was,  however,  extremely  mortifying  after 
every  care  in  the  way  of  cleansing  the 
hands  and  soaking  them  and  the  instru- 
ments in  carbolic  acid  lotion,  and  an 
operation,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  was 
aseptic,  that  a colleague  who  did  not 
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believe  in  the  method  should  put  an  un- 
washed hand  into  the  middle  of  a wound 
and  infect  it,  but  in  this  I am  convinced, 
that  the  spray  of  carbolic  acid,  1 
in  40,  was  of  great  service  by  wash- 
ing away  the  germs  so  thoughtlessly 
introduced.  Surgeons  now  felt  them- 
selves justified  in  cutting  aseptic  ligatures 
short  and  leaving  them  in  the  wound. 
Only  those  who  recollect  the  length  of 
time,  at  least  nine  days,  required  for 
the  ligature,  with  one  end  left  hanging 
from  the  wound,  to  separate,  and  the  fear 
on  the  part  of  both  patient  and  Surgeon 
of  primary  haemorrhage  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  of  secondary  haemorrhage 
during  the  separation  of  the  ligature,  can 
appreciate  how  great  an  advance  this 
was. 

Improvements  in  detail  quickly  followed, 
one  of  the  first  being  disinfection  of  the 
skin  at  the  site  of  operation,  and  the 
sterilization  by  heat  and  boiling  of  the 
instruments  and  dressings,  till  the 
present  almost  perfect  system  has  been 
reached,  and  operations  which  a few 
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years  ago  were  unheard  of,  are  now  done 
with  comparatively  little  pain,  and  with 
almost  a certainty  of  success. 

Having  now  almost  reached  the  present 
time,  “ reminiscences  ” must  cease.  On 
looking  hack  on  the  Surgery  of  one’s 
younger  days,  although  its  principles,  as 
shown  by  Hilton’s  Book  on  Rest  and  Pain, 
and  others,  were  well  understood,  one  is 
struck  with  amazement  at  the  improve- 
ment which  science  with  the  aid  of  new 
and  improved  instruments  has  been  able 
to  effect.  Sir  James  Paget,  as  the  legend 
goes,  a contemporary  of  many  of  us, 
when  he  found  specks  of  trichina  spiralis 
in  a muscle,  was  obliged  to  take  a speci- 
men to  the  British  Museum  to  examine 
it  with  a microscope.  Now  when  we 
go  into  a Bacteriological  Laboratory  and 
see  the  microscopes  at  present  in  use, 
and  are  shown  the  staining  processes, 
the  tubercle  and  other  bacilli  and  the 
phagocytes,  and  are  told  of  the  opsonins, 
may  we  not  well  “ wonder  whereunto 
this  would  grow?” 
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Altered  Type  of  Diseases  in  Relation 
to  Social  Customs. 

I have  received  a suggestion  from  a 
quarter  which  I cannot  disregard,  that  I 
ought  to  say  something  about  the  change 
of  type  in  disease,  but  this  is  such  a large 
and  controversial  subject  that  it  is  with 
the  greatest  diffidence  that  I venture  to 
introduce  it  into  these  pages,  which  were 
only  intended  to  be  “ reminiscences.”  I 
can  only  give  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject 
which  may  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

Better  drainage,  better  dwellings,  better 
sanitary  arrangements,  especially  in  towns, 
and  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health, — and  in  this  category  I would 
especially  place  the  breaking  down  of  the 
idea  that  air  was  one  of  the  principal 
carriers  of  disease,  and  that  night  air  was 
particularly  noxious,  and  ought  to  be 
excluded  in  every  possible  way,  an  idea 
which  probably  had  its  origin  in  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  temperature 
of  dwellings  when  wood  was  chiefly  used 
as  fuel,  and  steam  power  had  not  yet 
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made  coal  comparatively  cheap — all  these 
taken  together,  have  no  doubt  rendered 
epidemics  of  contagious  and  infectious 
disease,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
diphtheria,  and  perhaps  typhoid  (though 
this  is  usually  waterborne)  of  less  mag- 
nitude then  formerly,  and  though  the  first 
onset  of  an  epidemic  is  usually  sufficiently 
sharp,  we  do  not  witness  those  terribly 
fatal  outbreaks  which  we  used  to  see. 

To  these  causes  also  we  must  attribute 
the  great  diminution  of  phthisis  and 
other  tubercular  troubles,  and  also  of 
stone  in  the  bladder  which  was  formerly 
so  very  common  in  children.  Valvular 
disease  of  the  heart  also  seems  less 
frequent,  perhaps  owing  to  the  better 
treatment  of  rheumatic  fever,  as  well  as 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  from  drink,  and 
those  cases  of  hideous  deformity,  where 
the  palate,  nose,  and  parts  of  the  face 
were  destroyed,  and  the  bones  of  the 
skull  and  other  large  bones  necrosed,  as 
the  result  of  specific  disease. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
change  of  type  of  disease,  but  is  it  not 
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the  people  who  are  changed  with  their 
habits  and  surroundings  rather  than 
disease  and  its  laws  ? 

In  former  times  men  lived  simpler 
and  less  exciting  lives  than  they  do  at 
present,  their  desires  and  ambitions  were 
more  limited,  the  aim  of  the  middle 
aged  being  to  secure  a competency  for 
old  age,  and  of  the  young  to  obtain  such 
a position  as  would  enable  them  to  marry 
and  have  a home  of  their  own,  and  for 
this  they  were  willing  to  work  patiently 
and  steadily.  “ I don’t  mind  a little  work 
if  I can  get  what  I want  ” was  a common 
expression.  Their  houses  were  far  less 
convenient,  colder,  and  more  draughty, 
their  clothing  was  less  warm,  but  little 
flannel  and  woollen  material  being 
used,  indeed,  flannel  was  looked  upon 
almost  as  effeminate.  There  being 
no  railroads  and  few  covered  conveyances, 
people  were  much  more  exposed  to  wet 
and  cold  and  other  hardships.  Their 
intellects  were  sound  and  good,  but 
perhaps  scarcely  so  acute  as  those  of  men 
of  the  present  day,  but  they  certainly  had 
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more  endurance  and  more  vigour  both  of 
body  and  mind,  as  well  as  a higher  sense  of 
justice  and  duty.  They  cared  less  for  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  this 
was  seen  even  in  their  pleasures.  I well 
recollect  one  incident.  The  foxhounds 
met  at  Toddington,  a place  lying  under  the 
hill  about  three  miles  west  of  the  Dyke. 
It  was  in  February  or  March,  and  the  day 
was  damp  and  cold  with  an  occasional 
drizzling  shower — there  was  no  scent  and 
we  remained  hanging  about  the  covert  all 
the  morning.  Later  on  a fox  was  found, 
and  after  a slow  and  short  run  was  lost 
just  under  the  Dyke  at  about  four  or  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Horses  and  men 
were  standing  all  close  together,  while  the 
hounds  were  casting  for  the  scent,  when  I 
noticed  the  late  Earl  of  Sheffield  and  his 
son  Mr.  Douglas  Ilolroyd  leave  the  rest 
and  start  to  ride  home  to  Sheffield  Park,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  Their 
horses  were  tired,  and  as  they  must  have 
started  quite  by  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  to  be  in  time  for  the  meet  at 
eleven,  and  could  not  have  reached  home 
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till  eight  or  nine  o’clock  at  night,  they 
must  have  been  almost  constantly  in  the 
saddle  for  twelve  hours,  and  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  in  damp  clothes.  Would 
this  be  considered  pleasure  in  the  present 
day? 

Diseases  at  this  time  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  manner  of 
life  of  the  people.  Having  been  accustomed 
to  less  luxury  and  comfort,  their  perception 
of  pain  and  discomfort  was  less  acute,  and 
minor  ailments  received  but  little  atten- 
tion. They  suffered,  however,  much  from 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  rheumatic  gout,  as 
it  was  then  called,  and  from  rheumatic 
fever  and  its  consequences — pulmonary 
troubles  were  also  common  especially 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  ; and 
phthisis,  arterial  degeneration  (sclerosis) 
and  its  consequences  were  frequently  met 
with.  Calculous  affections  of  the  kidneys 
and  bladder  were  also  prevalent,  and,  if 
the  memory  can  be  trusted,  crippled  and 
infirm  old  people  were  more  frequently 
seen,  and  as  there  was  not  the  same 
amount  of  warmth  in  the  houses  and  none 
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of  the  modern  means  and  appliances  for 
alleviating  tlieir  weakness  and  infirmity, 
they  died  at  an  earlier  age. 

Macaulay  has  pointed  out  that  the 
natural  combativeness  of  man  is  always 
carried  on  with  the  weapons  in  which  he 
most  excels,  and  that  as  in  ruder  times 
muscular  power  and  physical  endurance 
were  in  the  ascendant,  so  with  the  greater 
cultivation  of  the  intellect  the  conflict  is 
now  carried  on  by  mental  power  and  acute- 
ness. We  can  therefore  understand  how 
the  introduction  and  development  of  that 
great  “ revolutionist  ” the  railway,  and  of 
steam,  and  machinery  generally,  together 
with  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the  countrv, 
have  produced  a great  change  in  the  ideas, 
aims, habits  and  surroundings  of  the  people. 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  civilization 
has  increased, — if  by  civilization  is  meant 
the  cultivation  of  the  best  instincts  of  our 
nature,  as  patriotism,  independence,  man- 
liness, consideration  for  others,  the  desire 
to  be  useful  citizens,  and  a sense  of  duty. 
Nelson’s  last  signal,  “ England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty  ” and  Wellington’s 
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constant  appeals  to  duty  in  liis  addresses 
would  perhaps  not  stir  the  hearts  of  men 
now  as  they  stirred  the  hearts  of  the 
sailors  and  soldiers  of  those  days,  but 
the  desire  of  too  many  now  seems  to  be  te 
attain  their  ends,  not  by  steady  work,  but 
at  the  cost  of  as  little  time  and  labour 
as  possible,  and  there  seems  also  te 
have  sprung  up  a restless  desire  to- 
acquire  Avealth  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  wealth  being  uoav  more 
than  ever  looked  on  as  the  stepping' 
stone  to  position,  influence  and  luxury* 
Competition  has  consequently  become 
extremely  sharp,  speculation  has  increased, 
men  have  become  more  unscrupulous  in 
their  dealings  Avith  each  other,  and 
mercantile  morality,  as  shown  by  our  daily 
papers,  is  less  to  be  relied  on.  I Avell 
recollect  a remark  of  an  old  uncle  of  mine, 
“ Men  are  very  much  altered  since  I Avas  a 
boy,  they  SAA-ear  less,  and  lie  more.” 

Pleasure  and  relaxation,  if  it  can  be 
called  relaxation,  are  taken  in  the  same 
hurried  manner.  Hoav  often  do  we  get 
the  same  history,  “ I Avas  quite  fit  till  I took 
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a holiday  and  went  abroad,  and  I have  not 
been  well  since,  bnt  then  think  what  a 
distance  we  went  and  what  a lot  we  did  in 
the  time.” 

In  a pleasure  place  like  Brighton  we 
often  come  across  cases  in  which  the 
nervous  system  is  disordered  from  almost 
opposite  causes.  We  see  people,  often 
well  educated,  whose  one  idea  it  seems  to 
be  to  get  as  much  of  what  they  call  enjoy- 
ment out  of  life  as  they  can,  and  to  avoid 
everything  which  can  possibly  interfere 
with  their  ease  and  comfort.  These  are, 
perhaps,  more  to  be  pitied  and  more 
unhappy  than  any  others.  Selfish  and 
indolent,  they  have  none  of  the  higher  and 
better  aims  and  desires  such  as  the  wish 
to  live  a useful  life,  and  to  hold  a position 
commanding  respect,  nor  have  they  any 
object  before  them,  the  attainment  of  which 
would  entail  a little  work  and  perseverance, 
and  would  provide  that  moderate  com- 
petition and  intercourse  with  others,  and 
that  exercise  and  occupation  which  are 
necessary  to  give  tone  and  vigour  to  the 
mind.  At  an  early  age,  possibly  at  40, 
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they  begin  to  find  that  society  does  not 
want  drones,  that  they  are,  to  use  the 
present  slang  expression,  “ somewhat  out 
of  it,”  they  have  very  few  friends,  and 
frequently  none  of  the  comforts  of  home 
and  domestic  life  (for  they  have  probably 
been  too  selfish  and  too  much  afraid  of 
responsibility  to  marry),  and  having  nothing 
to  look  back  on  with  satisfaction,  and 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  with  pleasure 
or  hope,  they  become  dissatisfied  and 
unhappy,  and  their  nervous  system  gets 
into  a worse  condition  than  that  of  their 
more  ambitious  and  energetic  neighbours. 

Constant  excitement  and  high  pressure 
cannot  fail  sooner  or  later  to  produce  their 
effects,  and  disease  or  break  down  of  the 
nervous  system  consequently  frequently 
follows. 

As  might  be  expected  the  powers  of 
perception  having  been  more  cultivated, 
and  people  having  become  more  accustomed 
to  luxury  and  comfort,  pain  and  the  other 
inconveniences  incidental  to  illness,  in 
spite  of  better  nursing  and  modern 
appliances,  are  more  acutely  felt.  Insanity 
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is  said  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  this  may 
be  true,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number 
of  new  asylums.  Cases  of  nervous  pros- 
tration in  its  various  forms,  all  included 
under  the  name  of  neurasthenia,  have 
become  exceedingly  common,  as  well  as 
the  different  varieties  of  neuritis  and 
neuralgia,  and  all  sorts  of  imaginary 
diseases,  and  added  to  these  is  that  terrible 
form  of  insomnia  with  its  attendant 
restlessness  and  sense  of  discomfort  which 
leads  to  a craving  for  sedatives  of  all 
sorts,  especially  sedative  drugs,  which  are- 
now  supplied  to  the  public  in  the  elegant 
form  of  tabloids  to  their  very  great  injury, 
for  the  craving  soon  becomes  a habit 
which  generally  ends  in  misery,  disease, 
and  sometimes  death,  to  the  patients,  and 
trouble  and  distress  to  their  friends. 

Diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
accessory  organs  of  digestion  also  seem 
more  common.  There  can  scarcely  be 
any  doubt  that  the  material  and  structure 
of  the  teeth  are  less  strong  and  durable 
than  they  were  formerly.  May  there  not 
be  a corresponding  imperfection  of 
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structure  in  the  stomach  or  other  organs, 
and  may  we  not  therefore  start  life  with 
weaker  powers  of  digestion  ? 

Every  nurse  knows  that  worry  and 
anxiety  in  the  mother  will  so  effect  the 
secretion  of  milk  as  to  cause  it 
seriously  to  disagree  with  the  infant,  and 
we  most  of  us  know  from  personal 
experience  that  these  same  causes  will 
produce  loss  of  appetite  or  sickness  or 
diarrhoea.  When  we  remember  how 
liberally  the  various  organs  of  digestion 
are  supplied  with  nerves,  through  the 
two  pneumogastrics,  the  sympathetic  and 
the  vaso-motor  nerves,  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  when  the  brain,  which 
governs  digestion,  is  enfeebled  by  high 
pressure  and  exhaustion,  the  secretions 
necessary  for  that  process  should  be 
inefficient,  and  that  the  function  itself 
should  be  imperfectly  performed.  People 
now  frequently  take  their  meals  in  a 
hurried  and  irregular  manner,  and  their 
food  is  not  of  the  best  or  most 
wholesome  quality,  consisting  as  it 
frequently  does  of  meat  and  vegetables 
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adulterated  with  deleterious  and  perhaps 
poisonous  preservatives  and  colouring 
matter,  and  other  impurities,  besides 
which  ordinary  food  is  often  badly 
prepared  ; and  we  can  hardly  therefore  be 
surprised  that  the  digestive  organs,  already 
enfeebled,  should  fail  in  their  duty,  and 
that  a state  of  irritation,  or  perhaps  a low 
form  of  inflammation,  should  be  set  up  in 
the  whole  tract  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  that  we  should  be  constantly  bearing 
of  postnasal  catarrh,  adenoids,  gastric 
and  duodenal  catarrh,  catarrh  of  the 
small  intestines  and  colon,  and  appendi- 
citis, and  that  these  should  be  frequently 
followed  by  cancer  or  some  form  of 
malignant  disease.  Medicine  and  Surgery 
have  done  much  to  relieve  this  state  of 
things  as  shown  by  the  very  large  number 
of  abdominal  operations  now  done,  but 
perhaps  a stricter  application  of  the  laws 
against  the  adulteration  of  food,  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health 
might  be  more  efficient  remedies.  “ Dura 
messorum  ilia  ” conveys  the  same  meaning- 
now  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Horace. 
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There  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that  much 
more  is  heard  of  diseases  of  women  than 
formerly,  and  though  in  many  instances 
these  are  neurotic  or  imaginary,  in  very 
many  they  are  a very  stern  reality. 
Darwin  has  stated  that  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion in  animals  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
external  influences,  to  some  so  minute  as  to 
be  scarcely  traceable,  and  every  breeder  of 
domestic  animals  knows  that  if  he  wishes 
to  be  successful  he  must  select  good 
animals,  and  animals  of  the  proper  age, 
and  keep  them  in  the  best  conditions  for 
health.  In  the  present  state  of  society  and 
manner  of  living,  such  conditions  rarely 
exist,  everything  being  sacrificed  to  the 
attainment  of  luxury  and  ease.  Marriage 
is  consequently  postponed  to  an  age  later 
than  nature  intended,  large  families  are 
not  considered  desirable  and  are  therefore 
avoided,  women  often  do  not  nurse  their 
infants,  some  because  they  cannot,  others 
because  they  will  not,  on  account  of  the 
trouble  and  restraint  it  entails,  a course 
which  not  only  endangers  the  health  of 
the  child,  but  that  of  the  mother  also. 
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These  and  many  other  causes  now  in 
operation  sow  the  seeds  of  disease  which 
is  frequently  followed  by  the  Nemesis  of 
severe  suffering  and  the  life  of  a chronic 
invalid. 

The  state  of  society  in  England  at  the 
present  time  has  been  frequently  compared 
with  that  of  Rome  and  Greece  before  their 
decline,  and  much  has  been  said  and 
writteil  about  the  deterioration  of  the 
English  race.  Can  it  be  that  the  greatness 
of  England  culminated  in  the  Victorian 
era,  and  that  we  are  even  now  on  the 
downward  path  ? 
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